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AUCTIONS 
& F, C, BONHAM & SONS, LTD. (established 
* 1793) hold Sales by Auction every Tuesday 
and Thursday at 11 o’clock of Antique and Modern 
Household Furniture, Silver Plate, Porcelain, 
China, Objets d’Art, Carpets and miscellanea, at 
their spacious Galleries at Knightsbridge Halls, 
213-217 and 223-229, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. Tel.: 
Ken. 2902, 4887, 4888 
eee PERSONAL 
UCK SHOOT for Sale or Hire. Bridgemarsh 
Island, near Burnham-on-Crouch, Essex. 
About 400 acres.—A. E. LAMB, Holmesdale, 
Burgess Hill, Sussex. 
LDERLY BACHELOR wants Couple to share 
expenses of house in country (South Downs). 
Room for furniture.—Box 695. 
X-OFFICER, 31, five years p.o.w., now taking 
up job, seeks Accommodation, P.G., country 
house or farm, within daily motoring distance of 
Coventry.—Box 697. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


2/- per line (min. 3 lines) 


Box Fee 1/6 





MISCELLANEOUS 
gnvisias MENDING. Burnt, Torn and Moth- 
eaten Garments Invisibly Mended in two weeks, 
Call or send, marking damage clearly. Also 
Laddered Stockings Invisibly mended in 3 days.— 
BELL INVISIBLE MENDERS LTD.., 73, New Bond 
Street, W.1, and 109, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 








HOTELS AND GUESTS 
EACON HOUSE HOTEL, Undercliffe, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea. Sunny, sheltered position 
on front. Shops 1 min., station 5 mins., good golf 
near. Medicinal and Turkish baths. H. and c. in 
all bedrooms. Special winter term, Oct.-March, 
4%-5% ens. Tel.: Hastings 1174. 





FOR SALE 


OUBLE-BARRELLED single-trigg¢; 
Shot Gun by Cogswell & Harrison, in 
condition (with leather case and clea 
£110. Seen London.—Box 713. 
XCZPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 
Russian Sable Coat, full length, 2o 
perfect, approx. 72 skins, stock size, at 
insured value for quick sale. 
Write Box 696. 








Seen 0 





SIT TRUE fleas cause tapeworms, sir ?’’ Keep 
your dog free from fieas and lice—cause of 
over 80 per cent. of tapeworm infections. Dust 
once a week with the new Pulvex containing 
DDT. From Chemists and Dog Shops, 1/-, 1/6 and 
2/6. 
INIATURES. — Treasured Memories, exqui- 
sitely painted from any photograph from 
3 guineas. Old miniatures perfectly restored. 
—VALERIE SERRES, 79a, Marine Parade, 
Brighton, Sussex (late of Wimbledon). Est. 1760. 








MISCELLANEOUS 

LWAYS WELL DRESSED WITHOUT 

COUPONS. Tailor-made Suits, Overcoats, 
Costumes, etc., guaranteed Turned and Re- 
tailored as NEW. Over 30 years’ experience 
Savile Row garments. Repairs, Cleaning and/or 
Tailor-pressing. Advice and estimate without 
obligation. Send NOW for early completion.— 
SACKVILLE TAILORING mr” LTD. (Dept. C.L.), 
61, Bedford Hill, London, S.W.12. Balham 1600. 

RTIST paints Miniatures on Ivory from photo- 

graphs. Exhibitor Royal Academy. Speci- 
mens sent.—C. J., Dacre House, Chorley Road, 
Parbold, Lancs. 

AGS! HANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY 

will overhaul and renovate your handbag. 
Finest craftsmanship. Send it for an estimate to 
59k, New Bond Street, W.1 (next door Fenwick’s). 
(LEANALL” SERVICE. Country mansions 
4 and de-requisitioned premises cleaned 
throughout and prepared for occupation. Carpets 
and upholstered furniture cleaned without re- 
moval by shampoo process. Furniture polished. 
Parquet flooring re-surfaced. Painted walls and 
woodwork washed. London or provinces.— 
HOUSEHOLD AND INDUSTRIAL CLEANING 


























CO., LTD., 32, Grosvenor Gardens Mews North 
S.W.1. Sloane 1050. = 
ORSETS. Send your Corsets to us. Our 


4 experts will repair any make. Estimate of 


cost given and the Corsets returned to you in a 
reasonable time after acceptance. Corsets must 
be cleaned before sending to Dept. C., CORSET 
RENOVATING CO., LTD., 134, Baker Street, 
London, W.1. 

pEATH-WATCH BEETLE, Furn'ture Beetle and 

all wood-borers can be compietely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL. Trial 
size (1 pint) 4/-, post free.—Full details from 
RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., Winchester. 

IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 

SAPPHIRES ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the country are BENTLEY & CoO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 

IAMONDS, JEWELLERY, Old Gold, Antique 

and Modern Silver purchased for cash. Un- 
usually high prices. Call or post: HOLMES, 
LTD., The Famous Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
29, Old Bond Street, W.1. (REG. 1396). 


D°.¥¢ YOU find it difficult to get your photo- 
graphic supplies ? We carry comprehensive 
ranges of all the best makes of apparatus and 
materials. Photographic supplies mailed any- 
where. If you have any photographic problems 
we will try to help you solve them, putting at 
your disposal some 50 years of experience in 
matters photographic.—LOMAX LTD., 232-4, 
Deansgate, Manchester, 3. Tel.: BLA 7516. 

)R. MAC’S SPECIAL FLOUR is still available 

as usual. but while bread rationing lasts we 
are sorry to have to ask you for three B.U.s per 
lb., i.e. thirty-six for a 12-lb. bag. The price 
remains the same, 5/6 including postage and full 
baking instructions.—Write, DR. MAC’S FLOUR 
CO., Kendal, Westmorland. 

UGENIE DESCOURTE, Haute Couture, 99, 

Mount Street, W.1. Grosvenor 1220. Models 
direct from Paris. Orders taken promptly 
executed. 

VA RITCHER, 4, Berkeley Street, W.1. designs 

and creates Hats of charm and distinction, 
and re-makes clients’ own hats with equal care. 
Tel.: Mayfair 1651. 


‘\OOTWEAR REPAIRS. 





























Good shoes last much 


longer when correctly repaired. Have your 
shoes seen to now.—Post to DOWIE AND 
MARSHALL, LTD. (Bootmakers Easy), 32, Wig- 


more Street, London, W.1, and ask for estimate. 
120 years’ reputation for craftsmanship. 
OUNTAIN PEN REPAIRS done quickly. A 
large number of pens for sale, 23/6, packing 
and registration 1/-. All guaranteed.—F. W. 
CLEVELAND, 14, Red Lion Square, 
W.C.1. 
FURS. Go Good Furs bought and sold. Also 
repairs and remodels; finest workmanship.— 
RALLI FURS, Regent House, 235, Regent Street, 
London, W.1. Mayfair 23256. 


a. relinings, broken frames, ‘Clasps, 

etc., repaired by experts. Post or call.— 
REMAKE HANDBAG CO., 57, Brompton Road, 
5.W. 

AVE YOUR SPORTS JACKETS BOUND in 

leather, elbows, edges and cuffs. Ladies’ and 
Gents’ for 30/- including postage. 14-day service. 
—Send garments and remittance to “RENOVA- 
TIONS,” Dept. C., 108a, Edburton Avenue, 
Brighton 6. 

IGH-CLASS REPAIRS to all kinds of Watches, 

at reasonable prices.—S. ALEXANDER AND 
SON (Coventry) LTD., Watch Manufacturers, 61, 
Allesley Old Road, Coventry. All goods fully 
insured here against loss, etc. 

IGH-GRADE CLOCK AND WATCH REPAIRS. 

We are the recognised renovators for every- 
thing Clockwork. Collection and delivery in 
London area.—THE CLOCKWORK ENGINEERS 
(J. W. and R. E. Hughes), 58, Victoria Street, 
S.V W.1 (Victoria 0134). 


URSE OLLIVIER. Colonic lavage. 


London, 

















Insomnia, 


colds, obesity, headaches, indigestion.—Tel.: 
Mayfair 1085. 





STAIRS BLAZING, but ESCAPE certain for 
you and family (irrespective height of bed- 
rooms) if Automatic DAVY installed. Average 
cost £10.—JOHN KERR & CO. (M/chr.), LTD., 
Northwich, 21, Cheshire. 
IHE FRENCH CLEANING AND DYEING CO., 
LTD., can undertake the CLEANING OF 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY WITHOUT 
REMOVAL in London area and the Home 
Counties; or collect anywhere in London area, 
return in fortnight. Postal inquiries to CARPET 
DEPT., 24, Craven Street, Strand, W.C.2, or 
*phone: GER. 5859 or 8514. 
AR ECONOMY. Fabric Shoes re-covered, 
Ladies’ own materials; from 15/-.-—M. A. 
GRACE, 9, Dean Street, Soho, London, W.1. 
WARING RING & GILLOW are glad to buy Second- 
hand Furniture and Silver in good condition. 
—Oxford Street, W.1. 

SITUATIONS WANTED 
X-W.A.A.F. OFFICER (27) seeks post confi- 
dential secretary or similar employment. 

Used to responsibility. Experienced organiser, 
typing, filing, fluent French, good cook, interested 
catering, drives car. Country preferred. Excel- 
lent references.—Write Box 698. 
ADY seeks post, preferably in southern Eng- 
land, on herb farm, or nursery or private 
garden, combining outdoor with secretarial and/or 
accounting work. —Apply | Box 700. 
IEUT.-COMMANDER R.N. », Married, age 
37, considerable administrative experience, 
wishes employment, agriculture, estate or any 
work connected with it, England or abroad. Some 
experience and willing to learn. Good practical 
mechanic. Six years’ sales experience. Limited 
investment available.—Box 717, Strand House, 
London, W.C.2. 
ARRIED EX-OFFICER, R.A.F., 25, keen, 
seeks position with scope for advancement 
on T.B. Stud Farm, Flat, N.H. or showing estab- 
lishment, keep books, ride and work. Accommo- 
dation essential.—Box 645. 
ESIDENT AGENT or Farms Manager. Gentle- 
man, 50, with full technical training and prac- 
tical experience all branches of agriculture, seeks 
post. Expert knowledge pedigree stock. Avail- 
able immediately.—Box 600. 
INGLE WOMAN, 48, fifteen years’ experience 
as company secretary-accountant, seeks well- 
paid position on country estate. Would combine 
household management. Unfurnished quarters if 
possible. Car driver. Excellent references,— 
Write Box 702. 
7P'WO LADIES desire experience management 
good-class home-made tea shop. Good cooks. 
Salary. Free November; south; accommodation 
near.—Box 699. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
N Assistant Deer-keeper wanted for deer park 

in Bedfordshire. Must be experienced with 
animals and horses.—Write Box 701. 
F;XPERIENCED working Head Gardener re- 

quired. Thorough knowledge of marketing 
surplus fruit and vegetables essential. Full 
responsibility. Staff of four. Good cottage with 
electric light. Beautiful surroundings in south- 
west.—Apply for further particulars, quoting age 
and references, to Box 703. 


_ a LIVESTOCK 
EAUTIFUL Black Cocker Puppies by Treetops 
Tunis dam by Treetops Tuckbox. Strong and 
healthy, reared on goat’s milk. Born May 13. 
From 10 gns.—CURTICE, River Lane Cottage, 
Fetcham, Leatherhead 2693. 
FPERSLANDS POULTRY FARM, Chertsey, offer 
excellent point of lay pullets.—Call, write or 
*phone Chertsey 3252. 




































































RIGHTON. GRAND HOTEL (completely 
renovated), now reopened with every amenity. 
Telephone: Brighton 3211. Telegrams: Grand, 
Brighton. 
HATEAU BELLEVUE, Totnes, S. Devon. 
Famous for fine French food. ’Twixt Torbay 
and Dartmoor. Swimming pool, fishing, dancing, 
tennis, riding.—_MANAGING DIRECTOR, Graham 
Lyon (of Autocheques). Telephone: Totnes 2152. 
ORNISH RIVIERA, PERRANPORTH. 
THE DROSKYN CASTLE HOTEL 
On the edge of the sea. 
Always good food. Bedrooms with bathroom. 
Licensed. Perranporth 2213. 
OTSWOLDS. Chipping Campden, Glos. Cots- 
wold House Hotel. Vacancies for winter, from 














5ens. Licensed. 

(CPOWBOROUGH SUSSEX 
CREST HOTEL 

“A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.’’ Under the 


personal direction of Mrs. Eglington Adams. A 
fully equipped first-class Hotel with nearby golf 
and riding. Cocktail lounge. Central heating 
throughout. All-weather tennis court. Lift. 
XCLUSIVE Residential Hotel. H. and c. water 
gas fires in rooms, liberal catering and per- 
sonal comfort. Easy reach Dorking and main 
London lines, 40 minutes Victoria. Situated on 
lovely Holmwood Common. Dorking 73381. 
ISHING. GRIFFIN HOTEL, March, Cambs, 
Very comfortable accommodation from 5 gns. 
weekly. Facilities good coarse fishing, three 
important rivers. Also near Norfolk Coast. 
RELAND. HOLLYBROOK HOTEL. 
Situated in its own demesne on the shores of 
Lough Arrow in the Sligo Lake District. Over 
14,000 acres of preserved rough shooting free to 
residents, bags include grouse, woodcock, 
pheasant, snipe and duck. Lough Arrow is also 
famous for its Mayfly fishing May 15-June 15, 
accommodation very limited, book now. The 
Hotel is run for sportsmen by a sportsman, and 
offers good food from own farm, and an excellent 
cuisine.—Apply, Hollybrook Hotel, Lough Arrow, 
Co. Sligo. Tel.: Ballinafad 3. 


Lo’ DON 














WESTMINSTER. 
ST. ERMIN’S 

ST. JAMES’S PARK, S.W.1 
AN IDEAL SITUATION, quiet and secluded 
yet close to Whitehall and only one minute from 
the Park and Underground Station. Well fur- 
nished, comfortable hotel bedrooms, fitted h. and 
c. basins, telephone and central heating, with and 
without private bathrooms. 

From 16/6 per night, with breakfast. 
Attractive features include a particularly charm- 
ing public lounge, restaurant and private rooms 
for parties (fully licensed). 

Telephone: Reception, Whitehall 3176. Tele- 
grams: ‘‘Erminites, London.”’ 
ARLOW. 

THE COMPLEAT ANGLER 

the popularity of which is well known, provides 
a respite from the domestic front, on the most 
beautiful reach of the Thames Valley. Good food 
and a well-stocked bar are combined with com- 


























OR SALE, 11 beautiful yellow Labrador 
Puppies, 5 dogs, 6 bitches, whelped June 28. 
Champion field trial breeding. From 15 gns.— 


Apply: LT.-COL. TRENCH, Manor House, Kington 


Langley, Chippenham, Wilts. Tel.: Kington 
Langley 27. 
OR SALE, outstanding English Springer 


Spaniel Dog Puppies by Worthen Lad (ex Tom 
Thumb) out of Meadowcourt Blossom. Dam good 
worker whose pedigree includes seven field trial 
champions. Whelped July 7. Price from 15 gns. 
Seen any time by appointment.—MUERS RABY, 
Lower Warren Farm, Great Missenden, Bucks. 
Tel.: Naphill 84. 

Foe SALE, exceptional litter Cocker § Spaniels, 

Tricolours, Blue Roans. Sire, Merry Marine, 
threefold champion. Dam winner two Green 
Stars, five Firsts. Born June 23.—MRS. BARTON, 
Straffan House, Co. Kildare. 

ENNETH BEESTON, Burley Farm, Allestree, 

Derby, phone 57611 (2 lines), station Derby 
2 miles, has always for sale the largest selection 
of quality Hunters, Hacks and Children’s Ponies. 
Seven days’ trial. 

T.-COL. BROCKLEBANK has Thoroughbreds, 

Hunters, Hacks and Children’s Ponies for 
sale. Highest quality, reasonable prices. Large 
choice always on hand, many Irish bred. Seen 
and tried at stables and exchanged if unsuitable. 
Horses and ponies taken for breaking and school- 
ing.—LT.-COL. N. Q. BROCKLEBANK, Wynders 
Stables, Streatley, Berks. Goring Oxon 157. 
PEDIGREE blue Persian and Siamese Kittens, 

bred from prize-winning stock, 4 to 6 gns.— 
NASH, The Grove, Aldely, near Beccles, Suffolk. 





























AULTY TELEPHONE WIRE, 
THAN STRING! Insulated, yy, 
suitable for fencing, packing, horticu 
break-point 545 lbs.; 55/- (carriage pai. p 
coil; immediate delivery. Sample agai st 
—Write, Dept. 6, c/o STREETS, 110, 
Street, E.C.2, 
EADSTONES, RECUMBENT 
CROSSES, MEMORIAL TABLI 's 





designed by well-known Sculptors for ection ; 
any part. Incised Roman letterin Skete 
designs prepared free. Illustrated 300k 4 
Memorials, 7/6 post free, or on loan ‘rom t}J 


Secretary, 
Ebury Street, London, S.W.1. Tel.: S 


ADY’S TWEED CAPE, Fawn, bro 7 


unworn; absolutely new; £16.—Bo: 712 
for sal 
lack, th 
um sizq 
"s refe 





O COUPONS. Two evening Dress; 
each worn twice only; one draped 
other cyclamen; pre-war material; m« 
10 gns. each. Approval against bank 
ence.—Box 709. 
Oo” PAINTINGS and Prints, compri 
ing, Decorative and Agricultura! 
etc.; also Mintstate specimens, Baxt 
Blond Oval prints for disposal. Speci 
located free of charge.—J. W. MORLEY 
29, Cold Bath Road, Harrogate. 
AIR BROWN LEATHER RIDIN‘ 
(child’s), size 6. £.—WHIT) 
Ilkley. 
OLO BOOTS by Flack & Smith, new an 
worn, size 9, complete with trees. } 











26, Maresfield Gardens, N.W.3. 
UBLIC SCHOOLS. Seventy origina! E 





ideal Christmas gifts. 


Crosby, Liverpool 23. Great Crosby 4174. 
USSIAN SABLE SCARF, 70 inches 
What offers ?—Box 711. 








HE BEST PICTORIAL CALENDARS FOR 1% 
Dartmoo 
A beautiful picture in Sepia for ever 
4/- each, including P.T., fro 
newsagents; 4/4 post free.—ELLIS, Photographey 


Cornish Bridges Calendar and 
Calendar. 
month of the year. 
Trade inquiries 


Bodmin, Cornwall. 





RIPLE ROW GRADUATED PEARLS, nic 
Marcasite Drop Earrings, fin| 
Make nice gifts.—Box 714. 


clasp, £8/10/-; 
quality, £6/15/-. 1 
IARPAULINS, new super quality Gree 
Canvas, size 12 tt. x 9 ft., £3/6/-; 15 ft. 
£5/10/-; 18 ft. x 12 ft., £6/12/-. 








ing.—Dept. 3, HYCOVERS LTD., 14, Brewer 
Road, London, N.7. 
ILLIERS “Spanish Gardens,’’ Batsford 
“Gardens of England,”’ coloured 
Studio; ‘‘Modern Gardens,’’ Country Life 
“English Country Cottages,’’ Studio; 5 gns, fo 
these four vols. ‘English Homes,"’ Tipping 
blitzed copy; 3 vols. ‘‘Flora Sylva,’’ coloure 


original, issue 1903-4-5; 2 vols. ‘‘Gardens of Italy, 
3/4, calf, Lathoms; “Italian Gardens,” Inigo Trigg: 
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by Chas. H. Clark at £1/1/- each. These mak 
Signed proofs sent oj 
approval by the artist.—15, Moorland Avenud 
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fort. Every effort is made to receive visitors at £32 for these 7 vols.; all superb books.—Box 715. 
short notice. Telephone: Marlow 15 and 444. ATER DIVINING. OASIS Pocket Divinin 
EWQUAY, CORNWALL Rod, anyone can use it, 10/-; ditto supey 
KNOWLE LINKS HOTEL sensitive pattern, 21/-. Four Essays on Watel 
(adjoining Golf Club House and overlooking Divining, 6/- the set.—ARTS, Belcombe Houss 
FISTRAL BAY). 60 bedrooms. Bridge, dancing  Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 
and games. Special winter terms. ’Phone: New- EDUCATIONAL 
may Soe: - IRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK. Official Book 
OUTHBOURNE HOTEL, SOUTHBOURNE-ON- the Association of Head Mistresses. Paren 
SEA, BOURNEMOUTH. First-class Modern seeking information about Public Schools an 
Hotel situated on the cliff edge. Terms from one Careers should consult the book. Price 106, b 
and a half guineas per day. Reservations avail- post, 11/1.—Booksellers, or DEANE, 31, Museu 
able. Street, London, W.C.1. é 
HE ART OF GRACIOUS LIVING EARN BEAUTY CULTURE. A fa -inatin 
is studied and demonstrated to its fullest career for gentlewomen.—Write for partic 
at Branksome Tower Hotel. Anexclusive clientele lars, Sec., LONDON INSTITUTE OF 'EAUT 
evidences the approval of people accustomed to CULTURE, 6, Shaftesbury Avenue, Lor on, W.} 
the world’s best hotels. Every facility for plea- HORT STORY WRITING. Send ‘4. fo 
sure, sport, or just plain idling, amid lovely “Stories that Sell Today’’ (a specia: vulleti 
surroundings, with private sea-promenade and and prospectus of world-famous yurse. 
iow, a dnel anole gukmmmnte ari, an a Tee erecoen: Same Dares De: 
wine cellar with an international reputation. ee ee a aaaen a ~ 
BRANKSOME TOWER HOTEL BOONOMY. _BASTHOURNS. Sm aa 
*Phone: Bournemouth 4000 commences January 22. All branches oi omesti 
Science taught. Day and resident pu Cert 
Patronised by Royalty. 
. ficates granted.—PRINCIPAL: MISS f ‘DAL 
ORQUAY, STRATHMORE HOTEL. One of lst Class Diploma, EDINBURGH COL GE 0! 
Torquay’s better hotels. Winter terms 5 to DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 
6 gns. for first-rate comfort. Three Lounges, 
Smoking Room, Ball and Games Room. Lift. WANTED 
Central heating. Excellent chef. Tel.: 2085. COuURTIER STOVE wanted, size G.C ox 71 
UNBRIDGE WELLS. HOTEL RUSSELL, . —— 
residential; modern appointments; over- ENTLEMAN wants two modern 1c rileag 
looking common; close shopping centre and all cars.—65, Highbury Park,N.5. 
transport and amusements; golf, riding, etc.; UNS, both new and _ secondha: GU} 
famous cuisine. A few rooms still available at REPAIRS, immediate attentic GU} 
winter terms.—Write Director or telephone FITTING at our shooting grounds. P _ icula 
Tunbridge Wells 650. free.—CHURCHILL, Orange St. work 
WOoDY BAY HOTEL (fully licensed) and Leicester Sq., London, W.C.2. 

MANOR HOUSE HOTEL, Parracombe, OURNAL of the Commons, Open S es an 
Devon (both under entirely new management). Footpaths Preservation Society 18. 
Spend autumn in the miniature Switzerland of inclusive), also Thompson & Clark’s T Sure 
Devon. 150 acres of woodland in a beautiful bay, Landscape.—LEIGHTON, 53, Farnha Roa 
rising 1,000 feet from sea to moors. Luxurious Guildford. —: 
cabin cruiser available for the best deep sea IOLIN wanted, guaranteed Italian ferre 
fishing off North Devon, rough shooting and others considered. State price, m2 etc. 
riding. Own farm produce; exceptional comfort HARFIELD, 3, Portswood Road, Hils Port 
and cuisine. Apply for brochure. Special terms mouth. 
for serving members H.M. Fortes. Telephone: 

Parracombe 64 or 76. Telegrams: ‘Tomkat, * COUNTRY LIFE ” COPIE 
Parracombe.”’ For Sale j 
“(COUNTRY LIFE, 104 copies. 52 copi Jan. 
Th FOR SAAS C Dec. 29, 1944; 52 copies Jan. 5-Dec. 5, 1% 
A DOUBLE-BARRELLED SPORTING GUN by  Giean and in good condition. Would  narat 

Cogswell & Harrison, in leather case. Price Offers.—719, Lincoln Road, Peterborougi 
£45.—Apply, WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., 52, ~ = - 31 
Church Road, Hove. 4 pa poe | vg Ae tdll r Ditto 

; = an ° . = 
OY’S DINNER JACKET SUIT, four stiff Hill Road, Long Ditton, Surrey. _ 


Shirts and Collars, 34 chest, inside leg 28; all 
as new, £10.—TENNANT, 16, The Parks, Mine- 
head, Som. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


, divection of Mrs. Rowland Rank. 


ALDWICK PLACE, ALDWICK, WEST SUSSEX 
Bognor Regis Station (S.R.) 1 miles 
Occupying an unrivalled position on the western outskirts of the town. 
The Residence is built regardless of expense, of brick 
partly rendered, with a tiled roof, under the direction of 
the late Mr. Percy W. Meredith and is situated in a 
woodland setting with actual sea frontage. 








The House is surrounded on three sides by a high flint wall and approached 
by a drive. The appointments are of the best note and quality, and the 
accommodation consists of 4 reception, 8 principal bed and dressing rooms, 
boudoir, 5 bathrooms, 6 staff bedrooms and bathroom. Compact offices. 


All Main Services. Central Heating. 


Garages. Stabling (6 loose boxes). Fitted Gymnasium. 
2 Cottages each with 5 rooms with all services. 





autiful Gardens including brick and thatched squash court, sunken 
iden laid out by Mr. P. Morley Horder, hard tennis court, kitchen 
gardens and greenhouse, ABOUT 13 ACRES. 
THE GROUNDS ARE WELL TIMBERED AND HAVE 400 FEET 
FRONTAGE TO THE SEA. 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


for Sale by Auction as a whole in the Hanover Square Estate 
Room, on Friday, November 8, 1946, at 2.30 p.m. 


Solicitors: Messrs. RICHARDS BUTLER & CO., 88, Leadenhall 
Street, E.C.3. 


\uctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, and Messrs. 
TREGEAR & SONS, Aldwick Road West, Bognor Regis. Particulars 2/6. 


E y divection of K. C. Bond-Smith, Esq. VALE OF AYLESBURY 


Between Aylesbury and Chequers. 


STOKE HOUSE 
STOKE MANDEVILLE 


A beautiful 











QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 
containing lounge hall, 3 
reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. Main water 
and electricity. Septic tank 
drainage. Charming gardens. 
Two cottages. Large garage. 
Fine range of farm build- 
ings, housing an attested 
herd. 
First-class pasture and arable 
land, intersected by a stream. 


ABOUT 160 ACRES 
For Sale by Auction in the Hanover Square Estate Room on November 8, 1946 at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold). 
Solicitors: Messrs. DEBENHAM & CO., 22, Old Burlington Street, W.1. Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (Particulars 1/-) 


By direction of Trustees. BROOME PARK, BETCHWORTH 


2 miles from Reigate. 23 miles from London. 
THE FINE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 








Containing 4 reception rooms, 








billiards room, 16 bed and 
dressing rooms, nursery, 4 
bathrooms. Main water, elec- 
tricity, gas and drainage. 
Central heating. 


Well-timbered parkland, 
beautiful gardens, tennis 
lawns and ornamental lakes. 


Two entrance lodges and 
three cottages. Home 
Farm let at £100 p.a. 


In all about 55 ACRES 





For Sale le. by Auction in the Hanover Square Estate Rooms, on Monday, November 18, 1946, at 2.30 p.m. 
Solicitors : Messrs. WILLIAM CHARLES CROCKER, 42, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. CLEMENTS & TILLING, 53, Bell Street, Reigate, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (Particulars 1/-) 


Mayfair 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Telegram 


S: 
a (10 lines) “Galleries, Wesdo, London.”’ 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1J. — Maveaie 3316/: 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER AND NEWMARKET 





Aftfa reasonable reserve. By direction of L. Horton Bone, Esq. 


ROWDEN ABBEY, NEAR BROMYARD, 
HEREFORDSHIRE 


Ten bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms, 4 reception 
rooms. Electricity. Central 
heating. Garages, stabling. 
Cottage. 


* 


‘ae ilu : % MILE OF TROUT 
ewe JU Mil i ii ri FISHING. 
isl llllonsa!t @ bool fae aL 


i 
i 40 ACRES 


“ii =a aM” Ue 

p ‘ 

ee Le | ra 

An attractive modern Country House built in the half-timbered style. 
Auction at the property (unless privately sold meanwhile) on Thursday, 
November 21, 1946, at 11 a.m., by Messrs. JACKSON STOPS (Cirencester). 
Auctioneers’ Offices: Old Council Chambers, Castle Street, Cirencester 
(Tel. 334/5). Solicitors: Messrs. NEW & SAUNDERS, Bridge Street, 
Evesham (Tel. 558). 


12 MILES NORTH-WEST OF LONDON 
WAXWELL FARM HOUSE, PINNER, MIDDLESEX 


For Sale, one of the most attractive properties within easy reach of London. 


Beautiful Elizabethan 
Farmhouse dating from 
1560, substantially built in 
mellowed red brick with 
later additions in keeping. 





Ten bedrooms, fine hall and 

panelled reception rooms. 

4 fitted bathrooms, illiards 
room. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES 


Garage for 3 cars. Two 

cottages. 
Charming gardens with cut yew hedges, lawns, flower beds and several useful paddocks. 
In all about 9 ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £18,500 


Recommended from personal inspection by the Agents : JACKSON STOPS 
AND STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1. 


THE MANOR HOUSE, CASTLE COMBE, WILTS. 


Chippenham 6 miles. Bath 11 miles. 
ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT AND TILED RESIDENCE 





recently modernised, con- 
taining hall, 4 reception 
rooms, 10 principal bed and 
dressing rooms, 4 secondary 
bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Excellent domestic offices. 
Main water. Modern drain- 
age. Central heating. Own 
electric light. Telephone. 
Garages, stabling. Five 
cottages. Gardens, planta- 
tion and orchard, extending 
to about 16 ACRES 


Trout fishing, River Avon 
—— oooecame 1 mile (both banks). 
TO BE LET UNFURNISHED ON LEASE. RENT £450 PER ANNUM 


Further particulars, order to view, etc., apply JACKSON STOPS, Castle 
Street, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5). 





WITH POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 
HULLAVINGTON HOUSE, Nr. CHIPPENHAM 


WILTSHIRE 
ATTRACTIVE STONE- 
BUILT RESIDENCE 


Comprising 3 reception 
rooms, 11 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms. Main electricity. 


Modern drainage. Main 
water. Central heating. 


Excellent cottage. Range 
of 8 loose boxes and other 
outbuildings, including gar- 
age. Charming gardens, 
including hard tennis court. 
Three paddocks. Extending 
in all to about 13 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. £12,500 OR NEAR OFFER 


Apply Joint Agents: Messrs. JACKSON STOPS, Old Council Chambers 
Cirencester, or Messrs. R. J. TUCKETT & SON, Tetbury. 





HARPOLE HALL, NEAR NORTHAMPTON 
GEORGIAN HOUSE OVERLOOKING LAKE 


cs 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
billiard room, 9 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. 


COMPANY’S E.L. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
LODGE. 
PRETTY GROUNDS. 


11 ACRES. FREEHOLD £6,500 
Agents: JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, Northampton. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS DISTRICT 


Adjoining a pretty village. 
FOR SALE, A DELIGHTFUL OLD TUDOR FARMHOUSE 


having later additions and 

containing hall, 4 reception 

rooms, 2 sun_ parlours, 

9 bed and 2 dressing rooms, 

3 fitted bathrooms. Garage. 

Stabling, ete. All main 
services. 





Picturesque oast house, cot- 
tage and chauffeur’s flat. 


Attractive gardens of about 
3 ACRES 
Price moderate. 


Recommended by JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, 
W.1 (Mayfair 3316/7). 








Grosvenor 3121 


(2 nee WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 





WEST BERKS 
AN HISTORIC OLD PROPERTY 


By the river, convenient for Oxford and London. 
A skilfully restored 
XVth-CENTURY 
RESIDENCE 


Ten bed., 3 bath., hall 
and 3 reception rooms. 
Main electricity and 
water. Latest central 
heating. Stabling, 
garage. Two cottages. 
Boathouses. Walled 


garden. 
PRICE £15,000 WITH 7 ACRES 
Ready for immediate occupation. 


Agents : WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 





HERTS BORDERS 
A FREEHOLD ESTATE WITH HOME FARM 


Very conveniently placed for daily access to London by road or rail. 


A [Small 
GEORGIAN 
RESIDENCE 


Nine bed., 3 bath., hall 
and 3 reception rooms. 
Electricity. Main water. 
Central heating. 
Stabling, garage. Farm 
bailiff’s house and 
cottages. Picturesque 
grounds with lake. 
PRICE £30,000 WITH 150 ACRES 


Inspected and recommended. 


Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY beg to announce Particulars of 
TWO IMPORTANT SALES ON OWNERS’ PREMISES 








ON OCTOBER 29, 30 and 31, 1946 
. The Contents of 


ETTINGTON PARK, NEAR STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


viz. :— 
PINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE INCLUDING A SET OF 10 ANTIQUE CARVED GEORGE I STYLE MAHOGANY 
OPEN ARMCHAIRS THE VALUABLE LIBRARY 
THE FAMOUS COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS 
Comprising Pictures of the ENGLISH, DUTCH, FRENCH and ITALIAN SCHOOLS, by or attributed to 
HOLBEIN, AVERCAMP, CUYP, WATTEAU, VAN OSS, TENIERS, RICHARD WILSON AND OTHERS 


By direstien ef Lieut.-Colonel E. C. Shirley. 


On view Friday and Saturday, October 25 and 26. 


Illustrated Catalogues (price 2/- each) from the Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1, 
and Messrs. LOCKE & ENGLAND, 166, The Parade, Leamington Spa. 





ON NOVEMBER 5 and 6, 1946 
The Contents of 


77, HAMILTON TERRACE, N.W.8 


including 
WILLIAM AND MARY, QUEEN ANNE, GEORGIAN AND LOUIS-QUATORZE FURNITURE 


Silver. Ivories. Jade. Furs. Porcelain and China. Cut Glass. 


direction ef Mrs. Magalow. 


MAGNIFICENT TAPESTRIES AND CURTAINS. CHINESE AND PERSIAN CARPETS AND RUGS. 
2 On View: Friday and Saturday, November 1 and 2. 


Illustrated Catalogues (price 1/- each) from the Auctioneers ; Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 





Mayfair 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Telegrams: 


‘Galleries, Wesdo, London. * 


= 








van wt NICHOLAS otha Rondo.” 


(Established 1882) “Nichenyer, Piccy, London.’’ 


1, STATION ROAD, READING ; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 
BERKSHIRE 


Medium sized Georgian Residence with long river frontage. In one of the prettiest Thames-side villages within 35 miles by road from London. Golf 1 mile. 


For Sale, unfurnished, THE LONG LEASE OF THIS 
LOVELY OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE modernised and 
brought up to date regardless of expense. Lovely outlook 
facing south. Long frontage to the River Thames and 
backwater. The residence is compact and easy to run and 
has for many years been run by a married couple. 
Entrance hall, cloakroom and W.C., 3 reception rooms, 
music room, 4 principal bedrooms (h. and ¢. running 
water), with 3 luxuriously fitted bathrooms. Several 
secondary bedrooms and a fourth bathroom. Complete 
domestic offices with maid’s sitting room. Main electric 
light and power. Main gas. Radiators. Telephone. 
Garage for 3 cars, ete. 
LOVELY OLD-WORLD GROUNDS. 


Lawns for tennis. Landing stage and boathouse, in all about 
4 TO 5 ACRES 


RENT £200 PER YEAR. Premium for lease asked, 


Sole Agents : Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. 

















OXFORD JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK CHIPPING 











NORTON 
earn OXFORD AND CHIPPING NORTON 39 
ON THE BORDERS OF WARWICKSHIRE CENTRE OF HEYTHROP HUNT 
Banbury 4 miles. Oxford 20 miles. 
A FASCINATING, SMALL, MODERNISED, OLD-WORLD A WELL-EQUIPPED COUNTRY HOUSE OR 
VILLAGE HOUSE 
Dining-hall, lounge, sitting room, 5 excellent bedrooms, luxurious bathroom. Range , i = HUNTING BOX ; . . 
of exeellent cupboards. Main electricity expected shortly. Main water. Modern Three sitting rooms, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. All main services. Telephone. 
drainage. Large barn. Garages and first-rate stabling. Cottage. Bungalow. 
ABOUT 1 ACRE IN ALL ABOUT 9 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £5,750 FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents : JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. Agents : JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 
With Waeant Possession of Lots 1, 3 and 4. LEICESTERSHIRE 


Leicester 14 miles, Market Harborough 18 miles, Melton Mowbray 7 miles, Oakham 8 miles. 
SALE IN SIX LOTS OF VALUABLE FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL PROPERTIES, ETC. 
situated adjacent to the villages of Owston, Burrough-on-the-Hill, and Somerby. 

LOT 1. NEWBOLD GRANGE FARM. Small House and homestead; nearly 80 ACRES, with vacant possession. 

LOT 2. NEWBOLD FARM, 368 ACRES, let on a yearly tenancy at £447 per annum. 

LOT 3. SIX MODERN COTTAGES (in the village of Somerby), some let on service tenancies. 

LOT 4. SOMERBY HALL, with extensive hunter stabling and parkland, about 13 ACRES, vacant possession. 

LOT 5. THREE COTTAGES AT SOMERBY. 

LOT 6. FREEHOLD WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN, | a. | r. 26 p., affording eligible building site. 

Te be Seid by Auction by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK at the Royal Hotel, Leicester, on Wednesday, November 13, 1946, at 3 p.m. (unless sold privately meanwhile) 
Particulars, plans and conditions of sale obtainable from the Auctioneers, as above, 16, King Edward Street, Oxford (Tel. Nos. 4637/8). 








_ 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (15 lines) Telegrams: “Selaniet, Piccy, London’’ 


SURREY—SUSSEX BORDERS 


The attractive, compact and delightfully situate Residential, Agricultural and Sporting Estate known as 
DURFOLD HALL, DUNSFOLD, NEAR GODALMING 





Four excellent cottages, arable land and woo .- 


Residence of lands extending in all to about 


9 bed and 
fitted with washbasins, 


Comprising the Gentleman’s 


3 reception rooms, billiards room, 


dressing rooms, some 


163 ACRES 

3 bathrooms, ete. 

and eminently suitable for a pedigree cattle 
horse breeding establishment. 


CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. 


Glorious views to Hindhead and Leith Hill. 





Vacant P. i (subject to W.A.E.C. 

occupation of arable land). By Auctic 

(unless previously sold) at the Londo 

Auction Mart, 155, Queen Victoria Stree , 

E.C.4, on Tuesday, November 26, 194: 
at 2.30 p.m. 


Grass park and paddocks. 


buildings with facilities for horse and 
cattle 


Ample 
breeding. 


: : as Solicitors : Messrs. BANKS, KENDALL, TAYLOR & GORST, 26, North John Street, at ge 
WALLIS & WALLIS, F.A.I., 146-147, High Street, Guildford be Guildford 4307), and HA MPTON & SONS, LTD., , Arlington Street, London, S.W.1 


SUSSEX FARNBOROUGH, KENT 


Midway between London and the coast, ¥% mile West Hoathly Station. 6 miles E. Grinstead. 
AN EXCEPTIONAL AND UNIQUE SMALL ULTRA-MODERN In secluded and rural surroundings. 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


550 ft. up with marvellous 
views over South Downs, 


BULLDOGS BANK, 
WEST HOATHLY 


Built just before the war 
for labour-saving and incor- 
porating every modern con- 
venience. Four bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 2 reception 
rooms. Sun loggias and 
balconies, garage, etc. 
Central heating. Main 
water, electric light, and 
drainage. 
SQUASH COURT OF 
STANDARD SIZE 
By Auction at the Hayworthe Hotel, Haywards Heath, on Tuesday next, 
October 29, 1946, at 3 o’clock p.m 
Further particulars from the 2 Auctioneers : HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 
Stre et, London, S.W.1 (Regent 8222). 


BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (WIM. 0081) 


Auctioneers : (Regent 822 





14 miles from Town. 


A REALLY PLEASING RESIDENCE 
OF CONVENIENT DESIGN 
attractive 


Large and lounge, entrance hall (25 ft. by 15 ft.), 2 reception rooms, 


6 bedrooms, bathroom, excellent offices. 


CENTRAL HEATING AND CO.’S MAINS. 


Large garage. Cottage. Paddock . 


IN ALL 5 ACRES 
Charming gardens with ornamental pond, etc. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £8,500 OR NEAR OFFER 


6, Arlington Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 (Regents 8222). 


25,718) 








BISHOP’S STORTFORD (243) 








SALISBURY 
(Tel. 2491) 


and at RINGWOOD 
& ROMSEY 


WOOLLEY & WALLIS 


HANTS-WILTS BORDERS 


9 miles from Salisbury, 16 from Winchester. 





VACANT POSSESSION 


THE STUD FARM, NORMAN COURT 
West Tytherley 


Exceptional Modern Buildings with range of 27 loose boxes. Covered Manege 100 ft. x 50 ft. 


other buildings. 
PAIR OF WELL-BUILT SMALL HOUSES 


Excellent well-fenced paddocks in well sheltered position with southerly aspect. extending to 
106 ACRES 
(Further land if required.) 
Good Water Supply. 


Full particulars from the Agents. 








And at 
ALDERSHOT 


And at 
FARNBOROUGH 


ALFRED PEARSON 


FLEET, HANTS. Tel.: 118 


SON 





By order of The Public Trustee. 
FLEET, HANTS 


In a choice residential position on high ground. T 
, attractive Residence known as 
‘ FENTON,’’ GOUGH ROAD 
with nteaiieaal rooms facing south and having 5 bedroor 
large bathroom, square hall, 3 reception rooms, log: 
and usual offices. 
Main services and central heating throughout. T.: 
garages and workshop. 
Secluded garden including tennis lawn and orchard, in : 
about 1 ACRE. 
For Sale by Auction at Fleet on Tuesday, October Z . 
(unless previously sold) 


HANTS VILLAGE 


Enjoying seclusion. Convenient for main line station. 39 miles London 


LUXURIOUSLY EQUIPPED SMALL COUNTRY COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


‘*WEST GREEN COTTAGE,’’ NEAR HARTLEY 
WINTNEY 
Containing 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms (one very fine), lounge 
hall, cloakroom, sitting room, dining room, kitchen and 
pantry. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT, GAS AND WATER, 
GARDEN. 





PRE & 
— To be Sold at a greatly reduced price. 
Ideal for Country Club or Nursing Home. 


SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT COUNTRY 








The cottage is fitted with modern conveniences and should 

appeal to anyone seeking an easily run country home for 

week-ends or semi-retirement and to enjoy the comforts o 
a Town flat. 


Also brick-built and slated 3-bedroomed Cottage nearby 
(would make staff quarters for West Green Cottage). 


WITH POSSESSION AUCTION, OCTOBER 29 NEXT (unless previously sold) 





RESIDENCE 
25 miles of London, 7 miles Dorking, and 6 miles Redhi!’. 
The accommodation comprises : 15 bedrooms, 3 bathroom 
5 reception rooms, cottage and entrance lodge. Good ou 
buildings. Pleasure gardens are a feature of the propert; 
Five lean-to greenhouses. In all 22 ACRES includin: 
11 ACRES of well-timbered parkland. 
£8,500 FREEHOLD FOR QUICK SALE 
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OSBORN & MERCER 


SURVEYORS’ 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





NEAR BERKHAMPSTED 
Occupying a magnificent position some 500 feet above sea level commanding splendid views. 
An Ideal Property for a School, Institution, Country Club, etc. 
AN ATTRACTIVE WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE 
in a secluded situation approached by a drive. 


rge entrance hall, 4 reception rooms, 20 bedrooms (most having fitted basins, 
& c.), 5 bathrooms, excellent domestic offices with servants’ hall. 


Main electricity and water. Central heating throughout. 
2 COTTAGES. 
Stabling, garages, outbuildings. 
vutifully timbered grounds, hard tennis court, walled kitchen garden, grassland, ete. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,659) 





HAYWARDS HEATH 
Occupying an excellent position within convenient reach of shops, churches, schools and 
station. 
A WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 
with hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Main electricity, water, gas and drainage. 
Garage, stabling, outbuildings. 
Well laid out gardens, kitchen garden, fruit trees, ete., in all 
ABOUT 1 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 


Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,761) 





HENLEY-ON-THAMES 
Splendidly situate on high ground and within a short distance of Harpsden Golf Course. 
A SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT MODERN HOUSE 
with large hall, 3 reception rooms, 7-8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main electricity and water. Central heating. 
Excellent cottage, garages, outbuildings. 
Very attractive well-wooded gardens, double tennis lawn, kitchen garden, 
paddock, ete., in all 
ABOUT 2%, ACRES. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. £8,000 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


WEST SUSSEX 
About half a mile from the coast and within easy reach of Itchenor, Chichester and Goodwood. 
Delightful Old Georgian Farmhouse 
splendidly situate in a secluded position 
Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Annexe at present used as 
gardener’s cottage and containing sitting room, 2 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Companies’ electricity and water. Central heating. 
Two Garages, Piggery, Outbuildings 
Inexpensive gardens including kitchen garden, etc., in all 
ABOUT ™ ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD £7,000. VACANT POSSESSION 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


orchard, 


(17,759) 











5, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 





BETWEEN PRINCES RISBOROUGH AND AYLESBURY 
ADJACENT TO THE CHEQUERS ESTATE 


AMIDST UNSPOILT COUNTRY. 


A WELL-BUILT FAMILY RESIDENCE 


‘en principal bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 

rooms, billiards room, studio. Main electric light, 

power and water. Excellent stabling. Groom’s 

Two garages. Two cottages. Charming 
gardens intersected by stream. 


ne 


reoms, 


ABOUT 20 ACRES 


a 


4 ww WA HS > 


On the lower slope of the wooded Chiltern Hills. 


Hunting with the Old Berkeley, Whaddon Chase 
and South Oxon. 


of the house, outbuildings, 


cottages and grounds on completion. 


Vacant possession 


For Sale privately or by Auction later. 


Joint Sole Agents and Auctioneers: R. E. GOSSLING & REDWAY, Market Place, Princes Risborough (Tel. 31), and CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 











F. L. MERCER & CO. 


Regent 2481 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1 





SUPERB SITUATION ON SURREY HILLS 


Easy reach of Walton Heath. One of the loveliest homes within 16 miles London. Suitable 
as private residence, country club or hotel. 


INTERESTING CHARACTER HOUSE (PART 500 YEARS OLD) 


fs Lounge hall, 2 reception 
rooms, billiards room, 7 
principal and 3 maids’ bed- 
rooms, studio, 3 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Main ser- 

vices. Garage. Two 

superior cottages. Fine 

squash rackets court. 
Delightful grounds. 

5 ACRES. FREEHOLD 


For Sale at a moderate 
price. 


Sole Agents : F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
Tel.: Regent 2481. 


= 





SMALL ESTATE IN BEDFORDSHIRE 


34 miles London. With delightful views overlooking 


unstable Downs. 


ELIZABETHAN STYLE RESIDENCE 


Easy reach of Luton and Dunstable. 


Oak panelled galleried 

lounge hall, 2 other recep- 

tion rooms, 7 bedrooms with 

fitted wash basins, 3 bath- 
rooms. 


Electric 
Cottage. 


Central heating. 
light. Garage. 


GARDENS AND 
PADDOCKS. 
21 ACRES 
FREEHOLD. £9,750 


F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
Tel.: Regent 2481. 


Sole Agents: 











184, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.3 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


Kensington 
0152-3 








_. VERY SPECIAL. SURREY 
Midst lovely unspoilt country, yet easy daily 
reach London. Long drive approach. 
THIS CHARMING SMALL COUNTRY 
HOUSE OF CHARACTER, part very old, 
added to in character period style 10 years 
avo, Completely modernised in perfect order. 
I'vo reception, 5 bed, 2 baths. Main 
water. Company’s electricity. Septic tank 
diainage. Two garages. Outbuildings. 
Cne acre gardens. Half acre wood. 

Seven acres paddock. 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
FREEHOLD £7,500 
QUICK INSPECTION ADVISED 

BiNTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, , 
F-ompton Road, S.W.3. (Ken. 0152) «& 





BALDRY, 184, 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON 
GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE AND FARM 





nes 


Brompton + Road, 


CHICHESTER. 11 ACRES. £6,500 
CHANCE FOR BARGAIN 


THE RESIDENCE is extremely well built 
in brick and stone. Lounge hall, 3 large 
reception, 8 bed, 3 baths. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES 
GARAGE, STABLING. 
Well-timbered gardens and paddock. 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
FREEHOLD ONLY £6,500 


Sole Agents: BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 
184, Brompton Road, S.W.3. (Ken. 0152) 


This imposing old-tone 
Red Brick Residence in 
spotless condition, enjoy- 
ing extensive views of the 
Cotswolds. Four good 
reception, 6 bed (all with 
h. and ce. basins), bath. 
Company’s water, main 
electricity. Central heating. 
Excellent buildings and 
of exceedingly rich old grass. 
F, FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
A WITH POSSESSION 
S.W.3. (Ken. 0152) 
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orvorener 1059 GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS = “*wpiiiugss*~ 


(4 lines) (ESTABLISHED 1778) and 68, Victoria St., 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 Westminster, 8.W.1 


BEAUTIFUL POSITION IN SUSSEX IDEAL FOR GUEST HOUSE OR SMALL SCHOOI 
Unspoiled country. Panoramic views. Reach of coast. Unspoiled position facing south with excellent ona. Private gate to well-known Surre 
commontam, 
OLD —— MANOR HOUSE DISTINCTIVE ' 
For, Sele complete win | MODERN, RESIDENCE 
iis desired 6-7 bedrooms, bathroom, 
‘ 3 reception rooms including 
Eleven bed, 6 bath, 4 rec. aed tk oe eia dae ot 
rooms. Main electric light. : “i r ' 
4 rooms, kitchen and bath- 
room. Main gg light 
ier ep gg Fon and power. Main water. 
wen Ay —— — Pe “4 Modern drainage. Stabling, 
. _ ~~ double garage, greenhouse. 
: a ein Gardens with tennis court, 
Delightful gardens, swim orchard, etc., and large 


ming pool, hard court, > wd : P 
kitchen and fruit gardens paddock, in all about 


and orchard, wooded 9 ACRES 
meadows. (A further 13 ACRES 
: IA on would be sold if required. 
30 ACRES. £12,000 or £16,000 including tent FOR SALE FREEHOLD LOW PRICE ACCEPTED 
VACANT POSSESSION. Inspected and recommended by the Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mour 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SON, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. (C.2314) Street, W.1. . (A. 1054 


p Poverty RALPH PAY & TAYLOR Orasess 
WEST SUSSEX. MIDHURST—PETERSFIELD DISTRICT seams, 0 3p ooo y np laa 


In a wonderful situation on the summit of a hill, enjoying magnificent views to the sea and Isle of Wight. 
HIGHLY ATTRACTIVE SMALL RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING PROPERTY 








Central heating. Electri- 

















in heart of lovely country, enjoying 
perfect seclusion. 


DELIGHTFULLY APPOINTED 
RESIDENCE 


in excellent condition and extremely 

well fitted. Lounge hall, 3 reception 

rooms, oak panelling and polished oak 

flooring, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms, compact offices. 


CENTRAL HEATING 


gear agpantin A TUDOR HOUSE OF DISTINCTION 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. Built of Hornton stone, richly mellowed by time. Facing 
Jarages. Me P south-west. Lovely views over Edgehill Field—the first 
oa — oe Takenks Gives historic ‘al battle of the Civil (100 years) War. Four recep- 
50 acres) and woodland, in all about | tion, 9 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Main electricity. Unfailing 
water supply. Twelve loose boxes. Men's rooms. C ottage 
(5 rooms and bathroom). Delightful gardens, Say and 
230 ACRES FREEHOLD £16,000 meadowland, in all about 14 ACRES. WILL ACCEPT 
OR WITH 100 ACRES AND 2 COTTAGES, £13,250 IMMEDIATE POSSESSION £12,500 FOR IMMEDIATE SALE WITH POSSESSION. 

Owner’s Agents : RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. Photographs with RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 











SEVENOAKS 2247-8 SEVENOAKS, KENT 
Tels, |) TUNBRIDGE WELLS 46 TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT 
| OXTED 240 OXTED, SURREY 
REIGATE 2938 to 3793 9 9 ° REIGATE, SURREY 
SEVENOAKS-—3 MILES SOUTH AUCTION NOVEMBER 8 REDHILL 


Secluded, away from main road yet within easy reach London. at the Swan Hotel, Tunbridge Wells. Convenient for town and station. 30 minutes London. 
2 ‘ 








THis VERY BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY HOUSE, TUNSRIDGE WELLS only 4 miles. This charming This SMALL COMPACT FAMILY RESIDENCE 
9 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception, small Country Residence, known as Winburne, substantially constructed and in good order throughout 


excellent: domestic offices. Company’s water, gas and Ashurst, standing in gardens, meadow and woodlands of 6-7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Mail 
electricity. Central heating. Three cottages. Garage. about 12 ACRES, amidst unspoilt country. Four bed- | services. About 2 ACRES. Garage. Range of green 
Farmery and kk. £15,000 ao. bathroom, lounge hall and ver ption soem, etc. houses. : 
Jouble garage, etc. Main water and electricity igh u 
Agents: IBBETT, MOSELY,CARD & CO., 125, High Seaensive mo tg tiie . pee rnssccentapetenyed Sree. 
Street, Sevenoaks (Tel. 2247 48), and at Oxted, "Reigate and Highly recommended by the Auctioneers : 1BBETT, MOSELY, | Owner's Agents: IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO 
Tunbridge Wells. CARD & CO., 7, London Road, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 46). 45, High Street, Reigate (Tel. 2938 and 3793). 














feat nny & CO.,77, South Audley wunehin 1 —_— SANDERS’ 


Growvenor 2861 ele —Cornishmen, London” _ MARKET PLACE, SIDMOUTH. Tel.: Sidmouth 41 


SAUTIFUL ros 12,000 FREEHOLD. ACRES. 
ITION ON THE HILLS BETWEEN QUILDFORD AND 
B CRANLEIGH, 600 ft. up, lovely panoramic views. Particularly attractive SIDMOUTH 
Prec oer stk eben by FIRST-CLASS ORDER. Galleried lounge hall, Attractive Modern Residence, well planned, best residential area, with entrance hi 
3s et ‘a yath ved. (2 h. & c.). Main water and electricity, central heating, lounge, study, dining room, 4 principal and 3 secondary bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. T\ 
ey southern. slope, Kitchen” ag phe geen = oer B gpm t = garages. Good cffices. Central heating. All mains services. Small garden. Wi 
8 i anc oodlan nspec' and recommended.— J ace ssi i 

TaROIDDER & Co. 77, South Audley Dace en = “yy re Vacant Possession on completion. FREEHOLD £9,000. 
WEST GLOUCESTERSHIRE. First- class Country House Hotel wy licence), 

4.45 up, Seles ant, 5 5 reception, 2 bath., 15 bed. (6 h. c.). Part IN THE BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 
central heating, electric light, “‘ Aga" cooker, telephone. Garage, cae Charming » . TIN ‘f . 
grounds, productive fruit and vegetable gardens, and meadow. 12 ACRES. Sale oe See ee ee eee aera 
lock, stock and barrel, £15,000 FOR QUICK SALE FREEHOLD.—TRESIDDER AND MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


C Ss py § 
0., 77 South Audley Street. W.1. (22,460) with 4 reception, 6 bedrooms and 2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room. Garden a 
ERKS-OXSO ELY, 1Sth-CENTURY HOME. £15,000. grounds of over 20’ ACRES. 

— »orders (9 miles Oxford). Secluded position in picturesque old 
B village, WELL-PRESERVED HISTORICAL RESIDENCE. rook hall with Se: SIN: SUNN SS NS: SRD 
gallery, 4 re ae ption, 2 — a em Main ele -ctricity, automatic oil burning sd 
een eating an ot water, telephone, “Aga” cooker. Garages, stablin 
2 COTTAGES. Beautifuly -timbe red grounds, walled kitc po gardens, 2 singers, 2 7 —_e 
orchard.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W. 22,284) TO BE LET FOR 6 OR 12 MONTHS AT 18 GUINEAS WEEKLY 


COrTswotps. GEORGIAN RESIDENCE with well: oa rooms, Three woncheocggatr intel i-ctareiguag 

reception, 3 bath., 8 bed. Main electricity and power. Garage for 3, stables, etc. in best locality. Two reception and 6 bedrooms. Garage. MAIN SERVICE! 
Excellent kitchen gardens, orchard. 3 ACRES. £7,000 FREEHOLD. TrESIDDER 
AND Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (22,825) 


























HE DEMAND FOR GOOD CLASS COUNTRY PROPERTIES I 
: Five minutes’ walk station. Charming 15th-CENTURY HOUSE. T INSISTENT. We are anxious, at all times, to hear from clients wishing t 
ie ree recepton, 2 bath, 5 bedrooms. All main services. Flower, fruit and vegetable dispose of houses of character. Inspection made and expert adviee given withor 
gardens. £3,850 Freehold. Possession.—TRESIDDER & CO. (22,613) fee. No charges incurred unless a sale results. 
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Telegrams : 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 
London.”’ 


JOHN _D. WOOD & CO. 


Mayfair 6341 
(10 lines) 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





WITHIN 3 MILES OF BASINGSTOKE TOWN AND 
STATION 


\, mile off the main Basingstoke-London road, and approached by carriage drive with lodge. 
A SUSSEX STYLE RESIDENCE 


Standing high and secluded 

in well-timbered grounds 

with S. and W. aspect. 

Contains vestibule, corridor 

hall, lounge, 4 reception 

rooms, well-arranged 

domestic offices with Aga 

cooker, 12 bed and dressing 

rooms, 3 fitted bathrooms, 

billiards or play room. 

Main electric light and 

power. Ample water. Central 

heating. Gravel and chalk 

soil. Pleasure and walled 

kitchen gardens, orchard, 

tennis courts, etc 
Small trout stream, lake 
and watercress beds. 
dge, stabling, garages, bothy, 4 cottages. 150 acres of grass and arable land let 
together with dutch barn, granary, cowhouse for 16, and other farm buildings. 
ie estate includes 6 acres of woodland and affords an excellent shoot for its size. 
IN ALL ABOUT 175 ACRES 

wr Sale with Vacant Possession of the Residence, Grounds, Bothy and 2 Cottages. 
Further particulars from JOHN D. Woop & Co. (61,015) 





By direction of the Trustee of the late A. J. Boger. 


THE WOLSDON ESTATE, CORNWALL 
Cornwall and Devon borders. Within 5 miles of Plymouth. 
Attractive Modernised Residence. Excellent Wild Fowling on an abutting Estuary. 


Well-timbered lands. Hall, 
3 reception, conservatory, 
11 bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bath, domestic offices. 
Companies’ water, 
electric light and power. 
Modern drainage. 
Stabling. Garage. Lodge. 
Cottages. Old-world gar- 
dens and grounds, grass and 
hard tennis courts, walled 
kitchen garden. 
142 ACRES 


Sunwell Farm, a_ small 
holding, and some accom- 
modation land. 


For Sale by Auction atlithe Law Chambers, Princes Square, Plymouth, on 
November 7, at 3 p.m. 


Auctioneers: D. WARD & Son, 11, The Crescent, Plymouth, and Jonn D. Woop 
AND CO., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. 





GEORGIAN HOUSE IN 
CHARMING ESSEX VILLAGE 


Station %, mile, Braintree 2 miles, Chelmsford 11 miles. 


By direction of Executors. 


HANTS 


ST. ALBANS 
35 minutes from St. Pancras. 
PERFECT REPRODUCTION OF A GEORGIAN 
HOUSE in beautiful gardens of about 3 ACRES 


WINSLOW HOUSE ESTATE, 
WEST END, SOUTHAMPTON 
Small Georgian style house with 9 bedrooms, bathroom, 


4 reception rooms, usual domestic offices. Stabling. 
Garages. Lodge and cottage. Main gas and water. 


Also home farm with farm house and 2 cottages let at a 
rent of £270 p.a. 


In all about 243 ACRES. To be sold with possession 
of the house and grounds. 


PRICE FOR THE WHOLE £16,000 


wo reception, 7 bed, dressing room, bath. Main services. 
ovely secluded gardens with fruit trees and lawns. 


VACANT POSSESSION 





Further particulars and 


JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23 
PRICE £5,250 has ; ree - s 
JOHN D. Woop & Co., as above. (83.504) Messrs. PINK & ARNOLD, Estate Offices, Winchester, Hants. 


plans from the Agents: 
Berkeley Square, W.1, or | WITH POSSESSION £11,500 FREEHOLD 


Three reception, 7 bed, 2 baths. Central heating. Co.’s 
electric light and water. Main drainage. Garage. Stabling. 
Swimming pool. Tennis court. 





JOHN D. Woop & Co., as above. (41,650) 








Central 
9344/5/6/7 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Established 1799 
AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. 


29. FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Telegrams: 
“Farebrother, London”’ 





CIRENCESTER, GLOS. 


WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE 


Eight bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, 


3 reception rooms. 


Domestic offices. 


Central heating. Main services. 


Garages and stabling. 


Cottage. 


Attractive gardens, kitchen garden 
paddock. 


In all about 
3} ACRES 


FREEHOLD £10,000 


(subject to contract). 


VACANT POSSESSION. 


For further particulars apply: HOBBS & CHAMBERS, Cirencester and Faringdon, or 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 














TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.I 
(Euston 7000) 


MAPLE & Co., Lro. 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W., 
(Reaent 4685) 





IN A FAVOURITE DISTRICT 
12 miles north-west of the Town 
INTERESTING OLD COUNTRY PROPERTY 


With 10 bed-dressing rooms, 
4 bathrooms, 3 panelled 
reception rooms, fine hall, 
billiards room, etc. Central 
heating. Main _ services. 
Garages (4 cars), 2 cottages. 
Delightful gardens and 
grounds, in all about 
9 ACRES 
Freehold to be sold. 


Full details of the Agents: 
MAPLE & CoO., LTD., 5, 
Grafton Street, W.1. 





SURREY, CLOSE TO RICHMOND PARK. Georgian style House, 9 bed and 
dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, main services. Garage (2 cars). 
FREEHOLD, £1 0,000. (8.295) 
SUSSEX. CRAWLEY DISTRICT. Modernised Sussex Farmhouse, 5-7 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, central heating, etc., garage, stabling and 13 “an 
Rent, unfurnished, £450 p.a., or FREEHOLD £9, 000. 8.287) 
ESseEx. WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA, overlooking the sea. Lounge, 2 ae ot 
8 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms; garage (3 cars), garden. FREEH OLD, 
£6,000. (E.285) 
BERKS AND OXON BORDERS. Historical 15th-Century Village House. Fine 
hall (40 ft. long), 3 reception rooms, 10 bed and dressing rooms; garages, Vixen, 
2 cottages, 7 ACRES with lake. FREEHOLD, £16,500. (B.267) 
SSEX. FAVOURITE BLACKWATER DISTRICT. Picturesque Coney 
House. Lounge, dining-room, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, ey floors, barn, ——- 
paddocks, woodland about 27 ACRES. FREEHOLD, £6,000. (B.304) 


Further details of the above properties of the Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., as above. 
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23, MOUNT ST., 


GROSVENOR 8Q., LONDON, W.1 


WILSON & CO. 


Grosvenor 
1441 





Eight bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
lent domestic quarters with Aga. 
heating. Garage for 4 cars. 


Owner's Agents : 





GEORGIAN HOUSE IN HANTS 


Easy reach of Basingstoke. 


A VERY WELL-FITTED COUNTRY HOUSE 
3 reception rooms. 
Electric 
Stabling. 

TO BE LET FURNISHED FOR TWO YEARS 


Witson & CO., 23, Mount Street, 


BERKS. 


Excel- 
light. Central 
5% ACRES. 


Cottage. 





W.1 Owner’s Agents : 


NEAR BUCKS BORDERS 
One hour of London. 


FIRST-CLASS RESIDENCE 
in perfect order, 200 ft. up on sand and gravel soil. 
hall, 3 reception, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms, 
Co.’s electric light and water, main drainage. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
Charming gardens with running stream. 
FOR SALE WITH 5 ACRE 
WILSON & Co., 


Lounge 


TWO GARAGES. Conteal 





23, Mount Street, W.1. Agents : 


3 ACRES 
WILSON & Co., 


ON FAVOURITE SURREY LINKS 


Direct access to the course. 


Half an hour London. 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN HOUS' 
OF CHARACTER IN FIRST-RATE ORDER 
Ten beds, 4 baths, lounge hall, 
heating. 


3 reception. Main service 
Garage. Cottage. Finely timbere: 
gardens, nearly. 
£10,750 
23, Mount Street, W.1. 





CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


(Min. 3 lines.) Box fee 1/6. 


2/- per line. 





AUCTIONS 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 





COLCHESTER 
Charming well-preserved 16th-Century Free- 
hold Residence known as “ Weavers.” Hall 
with cloakroom and w.c., 3 reception rooms, 
modern domestic offices, 4 principal bedrooms, 
bathroom and 2 secondary bedrooms. All 
main services; 2 large garages and walled 
garden, 1% acres. Vacant Possession. 
November 
mentees particulars on request. 
ANFORD & 
ubaeer: Tel.: 3165. 
Estate of J. D. Crew don. deceased. 
GLO TERSHIRE 
On the - tebe Hills. 
About 9 miles from Cheltenham and 10 from 
Gloucester and Cirencester. 
The valuable Freehold, Sporting and Agric ul- 
tural Property known as SYDE 
ESTATE of some 934 ACRES, comprising : 
An attractive Manor House of convenient size 
with valuable woodlands of which possession 
will be given; 2 well-equipped Hill Farms of 
625 and 156 ACRES; Small Holding with 
19 ACRES; 11 Cottages, which 
BRUTON, KNOWLES & CoO. 
are instructed to SELL by AUCTION at the 
BELL HOTEL, Gloucester, on SATURDAY, 
NOVEMBER 16, 1946, at 3 p.m. Particulars 
from E. A. MEEK, Esq., Clarks Yard, High 
Row, Darlington, or from the Auctioneers : 
Albion Chambers, Gloucester (Tele phone 2267) 


‘QLOUCESTERSHIRE 
At the foot of the Cotswolds on the borders 
of the Berkeley and Beaufort Hunts and 
within easy reach of Bristol, Bath and Stroud. 
The Fine Georgian Residence known as the 
“FIRS,” KINGSWOOD, NEAR WOTTON- 
UNDER-EDGE 
3 reception, cloakroom, 4 bedrooms, 
room (h. and c.), 3 other bedrooms. 
electric light and power. Companies’ gas 
and water. Productive gardens and good 
outbuildings. Cottages available. 
Auction Sale October 30, 1946. 
DAVIS, CHAMPION & PAYNE 
Est. 1772. Stroud, Glos. Tel.: 675/6 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
SOUTH HAREFIELD 
BRACKENBURY HOUSE FARM 
comprising OLD WORLD RESIDENCE 
of 4 reception, 4 principal and 4 secondary 
bedrcoms, 3 bathrooms, and _ substantial 
buildings, together with 8% acres of attrac- 
tive gardens and paddock which 
R. W. STONEBA , P.A.S.1. 
will offer for sale by auction on November 13, 
unless previously sold by private treaty. 
Further particulars will appear, and in the 
meantime may be obtained of the Auctioneer 
14/16 Waterloo Place, Lower Rege.t Street 
London, 8.W.1. Tel. No. Whitehall 9183. 
Also at 7, North Hill, Colchester. 


WANTED 


GU!ILDFORD-RIPLEY AREA. 
wanted, 5 bedrooms, 3 reception, 
usual offices, garage for 2, 
about 2 acres.—Apply, 
ONDON not nearer than 40 miles, for 
preference N.W. or S.W. Active buyer is 
seeking small Residential Property in nice 
rural district. 5-7 bedrooms and enough land 
for seclusion, say from 5-20 acres. Will pay 
very good price for something in good order. 
Possession Januz ary next.—Particulars to 
Capt. F., c/o F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Picca- 
dilly, W 
RURAL MIDDLESEX OR W. HERTS. 
Gentle man see ks period Country House, 
5-6 beds., 5-10 acres; daily reach London. 
Would pay, up to £11,000.—Mark envelopes 
“Finchley,” Woopcocks, 30, St.George St..W.1 


FOR SALE 


ERKSHIRE. with old Farm 
House, part Charles IT, in unique situation, 
glorious view. Four bedrooms, 1 bathroom, 3 
reception. Cottage, modern farm buildings. 
Apply : Mrs. TUFNELL, Sunninghill. Ascot 818. 
UCKS-BEDS borders, amid the Chilterns 
about 3 miles from Tring. Modernised 
Farmhouse, 2 reception, 5 bed., bath. Com- 
pany’s electric light and water. Garage for 
2, stabling for 13, ete. About 16 acres. 
£8,000 freehold.—Apply : HAMPTON «& Sons, 
Lrp., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. B.49312 


Auction at Colchester Wednesday, 
6, 1946. 
c. 


bath- 
Main 





House 
2 bath., 
good garden, etc., 
Box 70s. 





105 acres 


ADDINGTON HILLS, adjoining Adding- 
ton and Addington Palace golf courses. 
Charming modern House on two floors; 2 
reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 
chauffeur’s cottage of 5 rooms, garage and 
outbuildings. Vegetable garden and small 
flower garden. The remainder being natural 
woodland requiring little upkeep, total 2% to 
3 acres. Bus service at door and main-line 
station 10 minutes distant—Box 760. 


YLESBURY, BUCKS (village near). 

Charming Queen Anne Residence con- 
taining 5 main, 2 small bedrooms, bathroom, 
3 reception rooms, excellent domestic quarters 
fitted stainless-steel sink and Esse cooker. 
All main services and telephone. Commodious 
outbuildings. Garden and paddock, in all 
about 1% acres. Immediate possession. 
Price Freehold, £6,000.—PERCcY BLACK & Co., 
National Provincial Bank Chambers, 21, High 
Street, Aylesbury, Bucks. 


UCKINGHAMSHIRE. Stoke Poges. Per- 

fect replica oak-beamed Tudor Residence 
in genuine old materials; excellent condition; 
ready for immediate occupation. Completely 
secluded yet bus and train service easily 
accessible. Accommodation : Three bedrooms, 
16 ft. 6 in. x 12 ft. 6 in., 15 ft. x 12 ft. 6 in., 
10 ft. x 8 ft., lounge 19 ft. x 12 ft. 6 in., 
dining room 15 ft. x 12 ft. 6 in., bathroom, 
boxroom and domestic offices. Two garages. 
Delightful garden, in all about 34 acre. Main 
electric light, power, water and modern 
drainage system. Strongly recommended in 
every way. Freehold £5,600.—Apply : WM. 
Woop, Son & GARDNER, Chartered Ee 
and Estate Agents, Crawley, Sussex. Tel. 
(3 lines). 


“ORNWALL, 4 MILES FROM N. 

COAST. Exe ellent freehold investment. 
Residential Estate of 636 acres; Georgian 
residence in lovely grounds, 2 farms, small 
holdings and cottages. Let good tenants. 
Gross rents £816.—RIPPON, BOSWELL & Co., 
Exeter. 


DORSET, 4 miles from Poole. A ‘commo- 
dious Detached Residence of 5 bedrooms, 
3 reception rooms, bathroom, etc., standing in 
1 acre and having useful range of outbuildings 
suitable for stables or kennels, also 5-roomed 
bungalow. Central heating and running water 
in main bedrooms. Unfurnished £6,500. 
Furnished, £7,500. Freehold.—Details from 
y. J. EYEARS, The Estate Office, Bosham, 
Sussex. Tel. 2149. 
SSEX. 30 miles London. Detached 
double-fronted old-world Country Resi- 
dence, pleasantly situated on high ground and 
standing in about 6% acres. Four reception 
rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 w.c.s, kitchen, 
scullery, stabling for 3 horses. Numerous out- 
buildings. Large matured orchard. Modern 
conveniences. Over 700 ft. of valuable 
building frontages. Vacant possession. Free- 
hold £5,000.—Apply, REGINALD Hopson, 
118, High Street, Rayleigh. Telephone : Ray- 
leigh 32 
ESSEX, 40 miles London, near main line. 
52 acres ideal seed-growing land for sale, 
with 6-roomed House and garage built in pic- 
turesque Georgian ruin. Main services. Free- 
hold £5,000 or £3,500 with 12 acres.— 
G. HOUGHTON BROWN, Felix Hall, Kelvedon, 
Essex. 
ARIS 12 miles. Villa Mairet, 
Seine et Oise. Eight be drooms, 3 recep- 
tion, bathrooms, garage, usual offices. Charm- 
ing situation overlooking Seine, about 7% 
acres garden and park. Freehold £10,000, or 
might be let, in either case payment in pounds 
in London. —Apply, M. D. BRADFORD, 
Brooklands House, C ambridge. 
ERTHSHIRE. For sale, one of the finest 
Grouse Moors in Central Scotland, extend- 
ing to over 5,000 acres, is very well butted 
and regularly burned and drained. Average 
bag over 10 years prior to the war, 1,200 brace. 
Excellent Lodge, most conveniently situated, 
contains usual public rooms, 8 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, servants’ accommodation and 
extra bedrooms in an annexe. Electric light. 
Four cottages with bathrooms. Available for 
this season.—Full particulars and orders to 
view apply: E.1493, WALKER, FRASER AND 
STEELE, Estate Agents, 32, Castle Street, 
Edinburgh, or 74, Bath Street, Glasgow. 











Bougival, al, 


AYPOOL, GALMPTON. On banks of 
River Dart (1,140 ft. frontage), between 
Totnes and Dartmouth. Six rec., 14 bed., 4 
bath., 2 cottages, boathouse, 2 garages and a 
flat. Pleasure grounds, kitchen garden, park- 
land and extensively timbered hill. Total 70 
acres. Wonderful view over the river.— 
Illustrated particulars (2/6) from WaAYyYcorTTs, 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay. (4333.) 


DEVON, in isolated district. Detached 

* Cottage, 2 bedrooms, sitting room- 
kitchen, bath (h. and c.) and w.c.; no lighting; 
small garden; garage; situated close to house 
on small woodland estate. Expected avail- 
able shortly, rent free in exchange for helping 
owner with general maintenance, etc. Might 
suit lady and gentleman with private means 
who would enjoy outdoor occupation and 
sporting facilities—Apply, R. BLACKMORE 
AND Sons, Bideford. 


XON-BERKS BORDERS, witha “wealth 

of old oak. Tudor style Reside nce*on two 
floors only, all modern conveniences, 7 beds., 
2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, oe 
offices, electricity and gas: grounds of 1! 
acres. Possession.—MARTIN & POLE, 25. 
Market Place, Reading. 





EDHILL AND EAST GRINSTEAD 

(between). On ‘bus route, and easily 
accessible London and the Coast. Very 
attractive Old-fashioned Residence, beauti- 
fully modernised and ready to walk into. 
8 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms 
and billiards room. Aga cooker. Main gas, 
water and_ electricity. Garages, stabling, 
walled garden, 2 paddocks. In all 17 acres 
with private fishing on both banks of river. 
2 cottages. Vacant possession.—Sole Agents: 

B. BAVERSTOCK & SON, Godalming. 

Tel.: 2. 

CORNWALL. A modernised 8. Cornish 

* Cottage. A picturesque Cottage, stone 
and cob with weathered cedar shingle roof, in 
hamlet near Helford River. Main buses 10 
minutes. Porch, exceptionally large living 
room, 3 bedrooms (h. and c.), bathroom, w.c. 
Small garden, garage, own electric light and 
water, modern drainage. Freehold, price 
£3,000.—Apply, Owner’s Agents, STOCKTON 
AND PLUMSTEAD, Mawnan, Falmouth. Ref. 
2875. 

@COTLAND. ANGUS. For Sale, Collis- 

ton Castle, Arbroath. A _ typical and 
unspoiled example of 16th-century castle, 
modernised and retaining original charac- 
teristics. Hall with vaulted roof, 3 public 
rooms, business room, 8 bedrooms, 2 dressing 
rooms, 3 servants’ rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
kitchen with Aga cooker, electric light, central 
heating, ample offices. Cottages, grounds and 
parks extend to 52 acres.—Full particulars 
and orders to view apply E.1156, WALKER, 
FRASER & STEELE, 32, Castle Street, Edin- 
burgh, or 74, Bath Street, Glasgow. 


OMERSET. Taunton Vale. Country 

Residence, cottage, 10 acres. Three rec., 
5 principal and 4 secondary bed., 2 .bath., 
modern offices, Esse cooker, stabling, garage, 
pleasure grounds, tennis court, electricity, 
main water. Excellent order. Vacant. First 
advertisement. £10,000.—STEPHEN & CoO., 
F.A.J., Weston-super- -Mare. 

URREY-HANTS borders. Quiet situation. 

36 miles London. Charming old-world 
Residence. Hall, 3 rec., 7 bed., 2 bath. Main 
services. Central heating. Garage and 
stabling. Shady grounds of 2 acres. Freehold 
£9,000 (or near offer).—Apply : Banevon AND 
Sons, Ltp., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 851944 


SUSSEX Riding Stables for Sale, close to the 
South Downs. Accommodation : Harness 
room, Office, 8 large loose boxes, coach-house 
(as store), 2 stalls, good stable yard. Use of 
and permit to Goodwood Park. Telephone 
installed. Rental of stables £15 per quarter. 
Stock comprises 4 horses, 2 children’s ponies. 
£1,500 or would adjust price according to 
stock required.—Further details from W. J. 
Semaae, 32, Southgate, Chichester. Tel. 
2851 
THAMES va VALLEY, high up over. Charm- 
ing Bungalow, situated in 1 acre of wood- 
land. Two reception, 3 bedrooms, tiled 
kitchen, Aga cooker, modern drainage, Co.’s 
water. £3,150 or offer.—RICHARDS & Co., 
Marlow Bucks (’Phone 2). 











USSEX, within 1 mile of main-line station, 


hour London electric main 
Modern replica of Sussex Manor Hou:e, 


service. 


12 


bed and dressing rooms, 4 reception rooms, 
beautiful grounds with chain of lakes, pad- 


docks, orchard, in all 35% acres. 
cottages, stabling, garage, 
main electricity and water. 


sion. Freehold, £23,000.—Sole 


Three 
central heating, 

Vacant posses- 
Agents : 


GOLBIE, GREEN & COXALL, 12, Grosvenor 


Street, London, W.1. 
WINDSOR (4 miles). 





Country House 


in 


lovely old village. Outlook across fields, 


Nine bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
Attractive garden, 
Mrs. TUFNELL, Sunninghill, Ascot 818. 


OKING, SURREY. 





4 reception. 
14 acres in all.—Apply: 


Situated in exten- 


sive mature and timbered grounds close 
to Horsell Common, a modern Country House, 


planned on labour-saving lines; 


condition throughout. Accommodation 


in excellent 


in- 


cludes 5 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, billiard 


room, kitchen, maids’ 
floors, 


tory. 


room, ete. 


Price £7,500 


Parquet 
central heating and heated conserva- 
freehold.—Principal 


Agents: BENTALLS ESTATE OFFICES, Kingston- 


on-Thames. 


ORCESTERSHIRE. 
hold Residential Estate. 
situated in Severn Valley. 
extensive sporting rights, chauffeur’s 
gardener’s cottages. 57 acres. 





Historical free- 
Charmingly 
Beautiful grounds, 
and 
Eminently 


suitable for Country Club, Hotel, School, ete. 


Vacant possession of the residence.—N¢ 
THOMPSON, Auctioneers, Dudley (Tel.: 
WROXHAM. 

Site 





adjoining Wroxham 


JEL 


2929). 
For Sale, charming Garden 
Avenue. 


Hard tennis court, summer house, herbaceous 
borders, fruit and vegetable garden. All mains 


available. bout 1% acres. 
J. R. EK. 


Norfolk 





TO LET 


LOUCESTERSHIRE. 





£1,500.— 
DRAPER, Land Agent, Wroxham, 


Small Georvian 


House to let furnished or unfurnished any 


period one to five years. Four receptio), 


bed., 3 bath., 
partial 

orchard, 
9 acres. 


usual offices, Aga, electric | 
central heating: walled = gai 
hard tennis court, paddock, i 
Two garages, 2 loose boxes, Ber 
Hunt. Bus Gloucester passes gate. § 
house (G.W.R., L.M.S.) 7 miles. S$ 
cinema, Frampton 1 mile. Domestic 
available. Rent 5 gns., plus gardener’s w 
—COL. PENNEY, 12, Bloomfield Terrace, S$ 
SLO, 4820. 
NEAR BARNSTAPLE, N. DEV 
Magnificent view of hills and m 
700 ft. above sea level amidst beautiful 
roundings, to Let Furnished, as from Ju! 
charming old Residence (partly Geor 
containing 3 reception rooms, 5 bedr 
2 dressing rooms, convenient domestic 0 
bathroom, telephone, and grounds of 1% ‘ 
with ample outbuildings, orchard and gar 
good stabling and garage. Near Exmoo! 
excellent shooting, fishing and hunting. 
mile from station, 6 miles from Barnsta| 
To view (by ticket) apply to Messrs. S) 
RICHARDS, Estate Agents, 3, Castle 5 
Barnstaple. 


OUTH CUMBERLAND. To re-le 

lease or quarterly tenancy. Par 
Country House, furnished or part furnis 
consisting of 2 reception rooms, 4/6 
rooms, and usual offices, with or wit 
garden, garage, tennis court, rough shor 
ete. Excellent for children. Also, Cou 
Dwelling-house of character, unfurni: 
consisting of 1 large living room, 6 bedr« 
usual offices, small garden, garage, 
subject to certain reservations.—Applicat 
should be made (in writing in the first p 
to Sm WILLIAM A. LEWTHWAITE, Bt., 
Walpole Street, London, 8.W.3. 


NORFOLK. Flat in historic house, lig! 
furnished, close to remote country t 
with railway station, sea 5 miles, attrac 
country. Five-six bed., 2 sits., kitchen ¥ 
electric cooker, bath, garden, garage, 
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Central heating, Co.’s electricity. Vacant i. 


Yearly tenancy. Low C 
family with children.—Write Box 705. 


rent to congeri 
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ESTATE 


Kensington 1490 
Telegrams: 
‘Estate, Harrods, London’”’ 
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HARRODS 


34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 





1946 


OFFICES 


Surrey Offices : 
West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 











By order of the Executors. 


IN THE LOVELY MEON VALLEY 
SAILING ON THE HAMBLE RIVER 


HUNTING WITH TWO PACKS 





THE DINING ROOM 


GROUNDS OF ABOUT 160 ACRES 


HARRODS LTD. (in conjunction with Messrs. PRING & CO.) 

will offer the above property for SALE BY AUCTION 

(unless previously sold privately) on TUESDAY, NOVEM - 

BER 26, 1946, at Harrods Estate Sale Rooms, 34-36, 

Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1, at 2.30 p.m. 
precisely. 


PARK 





BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED GEORGIAN 
RESIDENCE 


COMPRISING 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 12 BEDROOMS, 


6 BATHROOMS, OFFICES. 
MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING. 


GARAGES. STABLES AND CHAUFFEUR’S ACCOM- 
MODATION. MODEL FARMERY. LODGES AND 
FIVE COTTAGES. 





THE GROUNDS 


PLACE, WICKHAM, HAMPSHIRE c.4 


FISHING IN THE MEON 


A RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF 


OUTSTANDING MERIT 





THE FARMERY 


FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
EXCEPT AS TO ABOUT 35 ACRES 


Illustrated Particulars with Plan and Conditions of Sale 

from the Joint Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD. ( Kensington 

1490. Eztn. 806) or from Messrs. PRING & CO., 21-23, 

Cumberland Place, Southampton (Tel.: 2171/2), or from, 

the Solicitors: F. G. WARNE & Co., 9, Albion Place 
Southampton. 





35 MINUTES NORTH BY FAST 
TRAIN c.l 


Protected situation midst glorious open country on all sides. 





—— 


PICTURESQUE MODERN HOUSE OF 
GREAT CHARACTER 


Three reception rooms, 6 master bedrooms, dressing room, 
2 bathrooms, 5 secondary bedrooms and a third bathroom. 
Central heating, main services, garage for two, workshop 
and outbuildings. Lovely garden, tennis court, kivchen 
garden, grass orchard, paddock, in all about 7% ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT 
MODERATE PRICE 
Inspected and recommended by the Owner’s Agents: 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 
S.W.1L (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 810). 





BETWEEN LISS AND PETERSFIELD 
In the market for the first time. 
A full south aspect, commanding grand views to the 
South Downs 


H/c.2 





A PEERLESS REPLICA OF A 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
erected in 1928, designed by Mr. Gerald Unsworth beauti- 
fully and tastefully decorated and fitted. In excellent 
condition, standing in its own grounds of about 17 Acres. 
Eight beds., dressing room, 3 bath, 3 reception, lounge 
hall. Full central heating. Garage for 2 or 3 cars. Co.’s 

water. Oak strip flooring throughout ground floor. 
PRICE £15,000 

Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 

Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809) 

and Haslemere 953-4. 





SOUTH HANTS—GOOD 
YACHTING CENTRE c.3 


Convenient to a village and bus service, about seven miles from 
Fareham. 





A CHARMING GEORGIAN KESIDENCE 


Four reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, garage, 
stabling, entrance lodge, modern drainage. 
COMPANY’S ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 

Walled garden, tennis lawn, pasture land, in all about 
21. ACRES. 


FOR SALE, FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 5.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807). 





S 


Frontage to the Itchenor Channel and private landing stage. 


A CHARACTER HOUSE OF MODERN 
DESIGN FACING FULL SOUTH 
Lounge hall, 3 reception and 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 


central heating, main services, modern drainage, garage, 
cottage, beautiful garden and swimming pool, in all about 


3 ACRES. 
MODERATE PRICE FREEHOLD 


Inspected and highly recommended by the Owner’s Agents: 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 810.) 


USSEX, NEAR CHICHESTER 


c.! 
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BOURNEMOUTH : 


WILLIAM FOX, F.S.I., F.A.I. 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.I., F.A.I. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, F.S.1., F.A.I. 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 


SOUTHAMPTON : 


ANTHONY B, FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1. 
'. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.I., A.A.I. 


BRIGHTON : 
\. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





Of particular interest to the City man. 
ONE OF THE 


Rather less than 1 mile from Woking Town and 
Station, whence Waterloo may be reached in about 
half an hour by frequent service of trains. 


A PERFECT EXAMPLE OF A TUDOR 
PERIOD RESIDENCE 


of exceptional merit. Built in 1929 under the 

direction of Messrs. Baillie Scott & Beresford 

regardless of cost and considered to be the best 

existing specimen of that well-known architect. 

Occupying a picked position on high ground and 

commanding extensive views over very fine 
country. 


“ASHWOOD,’’ WOKING 


Fourteen bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 7 bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms, excellent domestic offices. 


Solicitors : BARTON & HANNING, Bank Chambers, Woking, Surrey. 


Auctioneers : 


Brighton and Worthing. 


FINEST RESIDENTIAL PROPERTIES IN SURREY 


Magnificent and expensive oak panelling to walls 

and oak floors. All up-to-date conveniences. 

Central heating. Companies’ electricity, water and 
gas. Main drainage. 


Garage for 3 cars. Stabling. Three cottages. 
Superb gardens and grounds including numerous 
well-grown cypresses, conifers and choice shrubs, 
lawns, well-grown ornamental and flowering shrubs, 
flagged and grass-verged terrace. Sunk rose garden, 
magnificent rockery. Full-sized tennis court with 
pavilion. Productive kitchen garden, paddock and 
woodland walks, the whole extending to an area of 


About 6% ACRES 
Vacant possession on completion. 


To be Sold by Auction at the London Auction 
Mart, 155, Queen Victoria Street, London, 
E.C.4, on Tuesday, November 19, 1946, at 
2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold privately) 


Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and at Southampton, 





Occupying the premier residential position of the town, commanding glorious sea views. 


HOVE, SUSSEX 


The dignified and imposing Detached Freehold Residence. 


To be Sold by Auction (unless previously sold by Private Treaty) at The Old Ship Hotel, Bright 


Solicitors : FINNIS, DOWNEY, LINNELL & PRICE, 5, Clifford St., Bond St., London, W.1. 


* DOWNBARTON,”’ 


GRAND AVENUE, HOVE 


Accommodation :— 


Eight bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 3 fine recep- 


ion rooms, maids’ sitting room and excellent offices. 


Extensive sun terraces. Spacious balcony. 


Pleasant gardens. 


All main services. 


VACANT POSSESSION 


,on T 


day, November 12, 1946, at 3 p.m. 





Joint Auctioneers : ATHAWES SON & Co., 170, High St., Acton, London, W.3; 
Fox & Sons, 117, Western Rd., Brighton (Tel. : Hove 2277 and 7279), and 41, Chapel Rd., Worthing (Tel. : Worthing 6120, (2 lines). 





BOURNEMOUTH, HANTS 


Within 1 mile of the centre of Bournemouth and adjoining the Meyrick Park Golf Course. 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


Four bedrooms, 3. bath- 
rooms, lounge, dining room, 
study, cloakroom. Well- 
fitted kitchen and scullery. 
Pantry. Central heating 
throughout. Detached from 
the house is a garage for 
2 cars over which is a self- 
contained flat of 2 bed- 
rooms, living room, kitchen- 
bathroom which affords 
ideal servants’ quarters. 


The grounds of % ACRE 
are beautifully laid out and 
easily maintained. Princi- 
pally lawn with shrubs, 
rockeries and a rose garden. 


VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
PRICE £12,000 FREEHOLD, including TWO VALUABLE BUILDING SITES 


opposite the property. 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





SOUTH HAMPSHIRE COAST 
About ¥ mile from the sea and village. 9% miles from Bournemouth. 
A very soundly constructed Residence completely modernised with all 





forts and conv 


Six bedrooms (4 fitted with 
coloured wash basins and 
mirrors), beautifully fitted 
bathroom with shower, 
entrance lounge, dining 
and drawing rooms, cloak 
room, kitchen, good domes- 
tic offices. Company’s elec- 
tricity and power. Central 
heating. Main water and 
drainage. 
Garage and 3-roomed flat 


over. 
Delightful gardens and 
grounds including a 
quantity of ornamental 
trees and shrubs, lawns, 
orchard and kitchen garden. 


and tastefully decorated throughout. 


se | 


The whole extending to an area of about 


1 ACRE 


PRICE £7,750 FREEHOLD 
For particulars apply : Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





HOVE, SUSSEX 


Combining the charms of rural surroundings yet within 10 minutes of Brighton Station. 


A beautifully appointed and dignified modern Residence of character forming a perfect home. 


In faultless order, easy to run and enjoying the maximum amount of sunshine. 


Labour saving and with cleverly designed accommodation 


on TWO FLOORS only. 


Lounge hall with galleried staircase and cloakroom, mag- 


nificent suite of 3 reception rooms, billiards room, 6 princi- 


pal bed and dressing rooms, 4 maids’ bedrooms, 3 luxurious 


bathrooms, mode] domestic offices. All main services. 


Sea views, 


Lovely matured walled grounds of about 2 acres ensuring complete seclusion. 


FREEHOLD 


Garage for 2 cars. Tennis court. 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


Central heating. Parquet floors. 


MODERATE PRICE FOR QUICK SALE 
Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton (Tel. : Hove 2277 and 7279), or 41, Chapel Road, Worthing (Tel. : Worthing 6120, 2 lines). 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
Telephone : Bournemouth 6300 (Five lines) 
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set TINWARE - MILK COOLERS - GRASS COMBS - 


WELL 


D4 


POTATO DIGGERS 





CINE NEClIVERY RAKES 


Ask Lister’s Pump Service Dept. 
for Free Advice on the most 
suitable installations to provide 


an ‘on tap’” supply. 


- TRACTOR RAWEC 


R. A. LISTER & CO., LTD., 
DURSLEY, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
BRANCHES : 

LONDON, STAMFORD, GLASGOW, 
BELFAST and DUBLIN. 
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*‘WELLCOME’..nw CANINE DISTEMPER 
PROPHYLACTICS AND SERUM 


Methods of prevention of canine distemper were first demonstrated 
by Laidlaw and Dunkin in research sponsored by the “ Field” 
Distemper Council. Subsequently, in 1928, production of ‘ Wellcome’ 
brand Canine Distemper Prophylactics and Serum was undertaken 
at The Wellcome Physiological Research Laboratories. From that 
time onwards much research on problems of large-scale production 
has been actively pursued. 

Many unsuspected difficulties have been encountered, particularly 
in the preparation of distemper virus, which, to be effective, must 
reach the user in a viable state. Batches may fail to pass the 
necessary tests, thus making it impossible to forecast the yield, and 
material required for production is in short and irregular supply. 
Similar considerations apply to the production of vaccine and serum. 
The disappointment occasioned to intending users by shortage of 
these products is fully appreciated and dog-lovers may be assured 
that every effort is being made to increase production. 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. 


(THE WELLCOME FOUNDATION LTD.) LONDON 





























YOU SHOULD ENJOY 


HARDENS 
DOCTOR 


REG? TRADE MARK 


CEYLON 
TEA 


CCE 





HARDEN BROS. & LINDSAY LTD., 121 CANNON STREET, E.C.4 





Craftsmanship in wood... 


Small supplies of Blackfriars Ware 
are now becoming available. 

We regret that present conditions 
do not permit us to offer as wide 
a range of beautiful designs as 
formerly ; a list of those, which will 
be available shortly, will be sent 
on request. 


Made exclusively by 


MALLINSON & ECKERSLEY, LTD. 
Worsley Street, SALFORD, 3 


3 








Welcome Always:.- 
Keep it Handy 


rants 


A limited 
quantity still 
available. 


+ nn 
Brandy 


Cc. A. PETO, LTD. 
Automobiles 


New Showrooms open at 


1, NORTH AUDLEY ST., LONDON, W.! 
Mayfair 3051. 


Your enquiries are cordially invited, 























PRODUCTS OF THE 
ROOTES GROUP 
Now on view in London's 
finest showrooms, 
Devonshire House, Piccadilly 


HUMBER 
HILLMAN 
SUNBEAM- 
TALBOT 


YOUR INSPECTION IS INVITED 


RootES 


Devonshire House, Piccadilly, W.1 
~ Phone: GROsvenor 3401 

MAIDSTONE - CANTERBURY - ROCHESTER 
BIRMINGHAM - MANCHESTER 


Euckletwo 


AS SUPPLIED BY 
THE BEST SHOPS 


Makers: 
The Central Shoe Co.Ltd Leicester. 
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DENTAL 
SURGERY. 





The Common Cold 


—a common-sense treatment 


HERE is no known cure for the common cold. 

Complete freedom from colds is achieved only 
when the body’s natural defences are capable of 
dealing with the invading cold organisms at all times. 
Reinforcement of these defences is helped by 
Serocalcin, which has given consistently satis- 
factory results in many thousands of cases. It does 
not work every time, but it has proved successful 
more often than not. 





Prevention of colds 


Two Serocalcin tablets are taken daily for 30 days. In many 
cases this gives 3 to 4 months immunity from colds. 


Treatment of an existing cold 


Three tablets are taken three times daily. Commenced in 
the early stages of a cold this often clears up the attack in 
3 or 4. days. Serocalcin is suitable for adults and children. 


The immunising course of 60 Serocalcin tablets 
costs 8/54d. Treatment pack of 20 tablets—3/4}d. 


All who suffer from colds are invited to send to Harwoods 
Laboratories Ltd., Watford, for descriptive booklet 
‘* Immunity from Colds”. 


MORLEY 
SEROCALCIN ae 
FOR THE aes & TREATMENT OF _ Ne 











“THINK AHEAD | Ait 10 


when buying a camera 
W ren you want a camera think ahead =e i £19.10. 








and invest a little extra in a good one— 
for not only will you experience immediate 
pleasure but your camera’s qualities will 
long outlive its cost. The Ensign SELFIX 
is a good camera—and when its advantages | 
are considered its price also ¥\ The Symbal of Quality 
is attractive. These advantages ‘ —- 

include one of the finest 
lenses yet computed — the 


British-made Ensar. Its British- ‘ y RADIO INSTRUMENTS LTD, Purley Way. CROYDON. SURREY. 
rautical & Gi t 


made Epsilon shutter has been inne gneldaa fe eee 
proved, by independent tests, 
more accurate than those of 
Continental make. The 
SELFIX has a pressure die-cast 
body which makes for great 
strength. This camera is, in 


its category, a typical ex- ase 
ample of Ensign precision, | . 
LENS: Ensar Anastigmatf/4.5. SHUTTER: 


Price : aaeeageonas ‘ 
Ensign Epsilon 8-speed, 1 second to 1/150th , 
4-speed - - - £16 2 6 second. A 4-speed Epsilon shutter 1/25th 
8-speed anal toa to 1/150th second is also available. PICTURE 
P £17 5 6 SIZE: 8 pictures 2}” x 33” (6 x 9cm.) or 12 


(including purchase tax). pictures 2}” x 2}” (6 x 6c.m.) on E.20 Film. 
: ~ QUICKER SHAVES 
anes 
“SAG i 


BARNET ENSIGN LTD., WALTHAMSTOW, LONDON, Lo, sign 


E.17 


Purchase Tax 
£43.11 
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STANDARD 
POLICIES FOR CHILDREN 
EARLY THRIFT 


and 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Established 1825 Assets exceed £44,500,000 


STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 


LONDON: 3, ABCHURCH YARD, CANNON STREET, E.C.4. 
15a, PALL MALL, 8S.W.1. 





FINEST STAINLESS STEEL 


TABLEWARE 


Every article is a perfect example of 
true craftsmanship and possesses its own 
individual attraction. At present the 
demand for export restricts our supplies 
for the home market. We look forward 
to the day when we shall be free to offer 
this beautiful ware to every home. 


As Beautiful as Old Silver 


and it will never tarnish. 


Pro ‘ucts of 
J. J. WIGGIN LTD., OLD HALL WORKS, BLOXWICH, WALSALL 


Craftsmen in Finest Stainless Steel 
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Why short in 1946? 
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So long as it is impossible to increase stocks of fine whisky by 
distilling and long maturing, all supplies of Johnnie Walker 
must be drawn from reserves. Until new stocks are built up 
and matured, Johnnie Walker must, unfortunately, be scarce. 


All good whisky is rare. Johnnie Walker is rare good whisky. 
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Oi» oak . . . its ageless elegance and dignity are 
perfectly expressed in this group of fine Jacobean style 


pieces. For furniture such as this, Harrods vast furnishing 


galleries on the Third Floor are justly famous. 


HARRODS GALLERIES 


HARRODS LTD ) LONDON SW 
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MRS. DAVID SCRYMGEOUR-WEDDERBURN 


Mrs. Scrymgeour-Wedderburn is the younger daughter of the late Lord Herbert Montagu Douglas Scott and 
of Lady Herbert Scott. Her marriage to Mr. Henry James Scrymgeour-Wedderburn, brother of her late 
husband, Lieut.-Colonel David Scrymgeour-Wedderburn, is to take place on Wednesday next 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES: 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET 
COVENT GARDEN 
WA.2. 


Telegrams: Country Life, London 





Telephone: Temple Bar 7351 
¢ 
ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES: 


TOWER HOUSE 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET 
W.C.2. 


Telephone: Temple Bar 4363 


Telegrams: Advitos, Rand, 
London. 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 
tions requiring a veply must be accompanied by the 
requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
; this condition is complied with. 
Postal vates on this issue : Inland 2d. Canada 13d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates 
including postage: Inland and Abroad, 86s. 84 
Canada, 84s. 6d. 





HILL FARMS AND COTTAGES 


r HE final stages of the Hill Farming Bill in 
J vine House of Commons showed a welcome 
Ministerial emphasis upon co-operation 
between tenants, owners, local authorities and 
Whitehall as the basis of the Measure, but it 
also revealed many complexities arising from 
the difficulty of defining adequately exactly 
what Hill Farming is. Members from the North 
of England complained that too little was said 
about cattle and too much about sheep. The 
Bill is an improvement Bill, and, because the 
staple of hill farming is sheep-rearing, it is not 
always realised to what extent hill grazings can 
be improved by cattle. On this occasion most 
Scottish Members admitted that the incessant 
sheep feeding in that country had resulted in 
much deterioration which an increase in cattle 
would put right sooner than would anything 
else. Apparently the Government fears produc- 
ing a Measure which might be held to apply not 
only to marginal lands in the hill-farming dis- 
tricts, but to marginal farms with rough graz- 
ings on the South Downs, say, or the Brecklands 
of East Anglia. In any case, the Bill is an 
experiment, as Mr. R. S. Hudson said, and much 
as a spirit of co-operation will further its pur- 
pose, only time can show what the extent of its 
benefits will be. 

It is, however, tolerably clear that the 
money spent on improvements will be wasted if 
it proves to be impossible to increase the head 
of hill-farm livestock because men cannot be 
found to look after them. This at once involves 
the wider question of the provision of better and 
additional housing accommodation in remote 
and isolated spots where, in the past, owners and 
farmers have been accustomed to build dwell- 
ings and to let them only to their own employees. 
The question of the tied cottage is a thorny one 
and in various parts of the country there are 
various things to be said on both sides. But the 
Government’s theory that the provision of more 
and better living accommodation should be 
entirely the business of the local authorities is 
completely unrealistic in mountain and _hill- 
larming areas. Its particular application in the 
ill is to be found in the Clause which ordains 
that if an owner accepts a subsidy for recon- 
ditioning a cottage, or for erecting a new one, 
that cottage, once lived in, becomes subject to 
the Rent Restriction Acts, and the owner is 
deprived of any kind of certainty that the 
cottage he has been asked and assisted to build 
or recondition will play its proper part in any 
scheme of improvement under the Bill. Cot- 
tages are wanted at particular remote spots on 
particular farms because of farming necessities; 
because a particular man—1in this case generally 
a shepherd—can only do his work efficiently 
from the point chosen. What is the economic 
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value to the farmer of a cottage which is not 
occupied. by the only person for which it is 
required? And how can a farmer farm intelli- 
gently if his choice of employees is to be decided 
by the Rent Restriction Acts? 

There can be no doubt that better cottages 
and more amenities are necessary on most farms 
in all hill-farming areas if the right kind of 
employee is to be either retained or attracted. 
The Bill is a Bill to enable the Government to 
assist agricultural improvement in such areas by 
making grants to assist in carrying out specific 
aims on specific farms. Mr. Hudson quoted the 
case of individual cottages which were in close 
proximity to several farms as well as to that for 
the purposes of which they had been built, and 
asked what security the owner of one of them 
would have, if once he accepted Government aid 
in improvement, that his employee would not 
transfer his labour to one of his neighbours, so 
that he would be out of all the money he had 
spent in building or reconditioning the cottage. 
Faced with such possibilities, no one in their 
senses, Mr. Hudson suggested, would undertake 
the work, and the Bill itself would be of little or 
no value because this essential element of 
improvement was lacking. 


NOSTALGIA 


ROM the earth I have been apart too much, 
I have been away too long ; 
Anteus-like, I need to touch 
The soil, to hear wind-song. 
Deafened I am by the din of words, 
Politics’ clash, debate— 
I have near forgot the talk of birds 
The chatter of streams in spate. 
Book-print has blinded and blocked my eves, 
Driven beauty from out my brain— 
O, to look forth at the hills and skies, 
And listen to trees again ! 
From the earth I have been apart too much, 
I have been away too long. 


TERESA HOOLEY. 


FOUNTAINS ABBEY 
fi yee Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings’ considered opinion on the pro- 


posed restoration of Fountains Abbey coincides 
with and reinforces the view taken by the more 
realistic contributors to the correspondence in 
Country Lire. It is pointed out that “owing to 
the nature and condition of the ruin, rehabilita- 
tion would involve so much drastic restoration 


of an imitative nature that the architectural 
and historic value of the building would be 
gravely impaired.’’ To the layman many of the 
walls look so intact that he thinks that only a 
roof needs to be put on and the turf removed. 
But, to take those two points only, no conscien- 
tious architect, in the face of modern knowledge 
of construction, would dare to impose the weight 
of a roof on those walls, after centuries of 
percolation by weather, without their being 
practically re-built, And what is the state of 
their foundations, subjected for years to water 
on both sides as well as below? Extensive as are 
the existing remains, innumerable integral and 
decorative parts are missing, the nature of 
many of which is unknown. To replace them 
would be guesswork, or, worse, faking. Then 
either the new work will stand out in glaring 
contrast to the old, or be artificially doctored to 
harmonise, or the old be furbished up to match 
the new. Thus, whatever is done, Fountains 
Abbey as we know it would be destroyed with- 
out the possibility of recreating it as the monks 
knew it. The whole proposal is emotional 
and unpractical. When the Ministry of Works 
considers this proposal to destroy (the word is 
used advisedly) the greatest scheduled ancient 
monument of the Middle Ages, it is to be hoped 
that due weight will be given to the unequivocal 
opinion of the acknowledged expert body on 
the handling of ancient buildings. 


A MATTER OF WEIGHT 

| ee case for withdrawing our silver coinage, 
just as we lost our gold coinage after the 

first world war, is unfortunately unanswerable. 

We cannot afford such valuable tokens, still 

less coins of the intrinsic value of the metal, 

which can be used towards repaying our debt to 
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the United States. But if we are thereby saved, 
to adapt a once-favoured phrase, from b«ing 
“crucified on a cross of silver,’ most px ple 
would prefer, so far as they have been give ; an 
opportunity to consider the matter, at le: ;t a 
clean one. According to the Agent Gener: for 
Ontario, cupro-nickel (a genteel name for 
copper-nickel) quickly loses its brightness, — irps 
a dirty colour and is easier to counterfeit hay 
pure nickel, which retains its bright,  eay 
appearance. This was not denied in the om. 
mons debate, though the Treasury spoke nen 
maintained that copper-nickel was no eas: + ty 
counterfeit than the existing currency met |s 
which is not the same thing. The wearing « ali. 
ties of nickel are indicated by the Eire sixp nce, 
which is made of it and is noticeably clea: and 
bright; whereas our splendid shilling will, it s to 
be feared, soon have the sickly hue (‘| irty 
Daltons,’’ one Member prophesied they wou ( be 
called) of the copper-nickel coinage of im- 
poverished Continental nations. But the , of 
course, that is what we have become. The 
Chancellor explained that, owing to its tc igh- 
ness, the use of nickel would necessitat: the 
adaptation of the stamping-machinery a‘ the 
Mint. But why not? The unmentioned tru h of 
the matter is that all the sixpence-in-th« slot 
machines would also have to be adapted to <ake 
nickels. What clearer illustration could the e be 
than the nation’s coinage of the extent to w hich 
machines have become our master ? 


SMALLHOLDING RENTS 

STORM has blown up in Wiltshire over the 

action of the Smallholdings Committee of 
the County Council in asking their tenants to 
agree to an immediate increase of 10 per cent. 
in rentals. It seemed at first as though the 
County Council intended to get rid of those 
tenants who would not immediately agree to the 
increase, but it has now been made clear that 
legal action was not contemplated and _ the 
tenants are merely being asked to agree to pay 
a higher rent. This proposal comes at an awk- 
ward time, when all farmers in southern counties 
are counting the cost of a disastrous harvest, but 
it is in line with the action of many local 
authorities who have recently raised the rents 
of Council houses. No doubt it is true in Wilt- 
shire, as elsewhere, that smallholding estates are 
being run with very little margin to meet essen- 
tial repairs and that, with much higher costs of 
maintenance, there is nothing left to pay for 
improvements. Many private landowners find 
themselves in the same position as the Wiltshire 
County Council, and some have already suc- 
ceeded in persuading their tenants that it is to 
their mutual interest to revise rents upwarcs to 
an economic figure that will provide for proper 
maintenance. 


TWO MORE OUNCES 

VERY little helps, and the restoratio . of 

the sweet ration to its full 16 oz. has 
doubtless brought a temperate joy to n iny 
people who would once have regarded t! -m- 
selves as old enough to know better. 5. ore 
the days of rationing they declared, anc for 
the most part quite honestly believed, that ey 
had put away such childish things as a | ing 
for sweets. For those who did not disguise cir 
taste they professed the same scorn a: lid 
Raina at their first meeting for her choc ate 
soldier. With the war they either felt a ew 
and strange yearning for sweet things or ey 
were determined to have everything th © a 
niggardly authority allowed them. At ny 
rate a change came over them; they beg: to 
take an interest in the beginning of each °™ 
month; they dashed to the sweet shop a‘ 2¢ 
earliest opportunity, took a first nibb) at 
their ration even on the way home, and « ‘€- 
fully secreted their hoard as soon as they ot 
there. Some day, presumably, they wil e 
able to buy as much as they like, and = -n 
-perhaps, like the surfeited confectioner’s  Y 
of tradition, they may want no more o. ‘tt. 
Those who have lately returned from a holi +y 
in Switzerland report that after the st 
ecstatic day or two the desire for cream t 1s 
and chocolate seemed to die within th 2. 
Meanwhile in this country two more ounces te 
still two ounces and will rejoice many eld: ly 
hearts. 
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down on the credit side at the close of this, 
my most unsatisfactory, year in the garden 
is the very gallant and determined show put up 
by the last growth one would have expected to 
withstand the very inclement weather we 
experienced from April until the end of Sep- 
tember. This is the maize which was recently 
introduced into this country and which actually 
ripens on the cob so that the corn can be kept 
in store until the spring when, after crushing 
by the miller, it is invaluable as a body-building 
food for small chicks. I obtain any amount of 
unsolicited, but vocal, testimonials from both 
broody hens and chicks as to the excellence of 
my crop whenever I scatter the results in front 
of the coops which are accommodating my 
future pullets. It is not certain if this maize was 
evolved in Holland or Germany : in connection 
with my particular variety there is a mysterious 
story that the original seeds were stolen from 
one of Marshal Goering’s experimental farms 
just prior to the war, and this is the third year 
in which I have grown it with success. 
* * 
* 

f pastiens the cold in the early spring, the 

crop on about a quarter of an acre of land 
was well up by the end of May, and it continued 
to grow although it only obtained warmth and 
saw the sun for a few odd hours on infrequent 
days. When its plants had completed their 
upward growth in mid-August, with the feathery 
bloom at the tops and the cobs with lush 
k.N.V.R. whiskers projecting from the stalks, 
the ‘irst of the gentle summer zephyrs came out 
of the south-west blowing at 60 m.p.h., and laid 
the -rop as flat as a flounder. Maize is particu- 
larly unfitted to withstand anything in the 
Nat're of a gale, as the thick heavy stalk ends 
abri ptly at the surface of the soil, and it is main- 
tain d in an upright position only by very thin 
toot, which do not penetrate deeply into the 
sro. nd. With considerable difficulty the plants 
Wer’ more or less propped up by the employ- 
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Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


ment of pea-sticks, and began to take an 
interest in life again when a second summer 
zephyr, from the north this time, which reached 
100 m.p.h. in some parts and apparently 
150 m.p.h. in my part, laid it so flat in the 
opposite direction that this time an interested 
neighbour commented on my harvesting it so 
early. Seeing nothing where there had been a 
five-foot-high growth he did not realise that it 
was still there, but ina lowly and abased position. 
* * 

NINCE then it has been subjected to Septem- 
ber equinoctial gales, which were nearly as 
strong as the August zephyrs, tropical cloud- 


‘bursts, day-long drizzles and fog, but the stout- 


hearted maize—unlike its grower—has refused 
to admit defeat, and on rare days when there is 
a modicum of sun accompanied by a drying 
wind it is possible to pick well-filled cobs on 
which the corn in some mysterious fashion has 
managed to ripen and harden. : Without being 
unduly optimistic—and I am thinking of erasing 
the word ‘optimistic’? from my dictionary— 
I think the yield this year will be nearly equal 
to that of any other season since I started to 
grow it. This is all the more remarkable because 
in the adjoining plot its first cousin, the sweet 
corn, gave up the unequal struggle in the early 
days of September. 


* * 
* 


T was my fate this year—or my bad manage- 

ment and lack of foresight—to visit my 
stretch of Dorset chalk-stream the day after the 
most violent gale so far experienced this autumn. 
We have had so many I am not certain of the 
date of its occurrence, but owing to three 
mighty elms lying across the main road at 
different parts I was able to see during my 
digressions much of the by-ways and off-the- 
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map villages of east Dorset which I had not 
visited for many vears. 

On arrival at the river I found the water too 
high to expect very much and, having driven 
off the four fishermen who have now established 
seignorial rights on the water, as every day in 
every year since the war started I have seen the 
same four herons in much the same spots, | 
began the usual fruitless casting over trout, which 
were not rising and which had no intention of 
rising. I have therefore nothing of interest to 
record except that the violent gale had got right 
underneath a giant willow, which has been a 
recognised feature of the water since I fished 
it first in the days of my carefree youth when, 
before the advent of Catchment Boards, flies 
hatched out in clouds in the mornings and late 
evenings, and there were plenty of one-pound 
trout to rise to them. 

* e * 

HE tree, which was of enormous size, 

completely covered with its overhanging 
branches some twenty-five yards of stream at a 
spot where there are deep and likely pools, and 
there were enough artificial flies and casts caught 
up on the twigs to stock a fishing-tackle shop. 
This colossal tree had been toppled right over 
away from the river, complete with roots and 
soil attached, and as the result there was a wall 
of earth some ten feet high on the far bank, and 
beneath it a great area of new water of such 
dimensions that it was almost entitled to the 
designation of a loch. I should like to be able 
to record that I caught the trout of the season 
in this new stretch of water, but apparently it 
was of such recent origin that nothing had dared 
to venture into it, except a few reconnoitring 
patrols of the ubiquitous salmon parr. I have 
never been able to understand, or appreciate, 
why the salmon, which in his extreme youth 
is the freest and most confident taker of the 
artificial fly, deteriorates in character as he 
grows up and becomes the most pernicketty of 
all the fish that swim. 
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THE GEORGIAN SQUARES OF DUBLIN-I 


ST. STEPHEN’S GREEN AND THE ORIGIN OF THE SQUARES. = By ELEANOR BUTLER 


ST. STEPHEN’S GREEN. 


HE Georgian Squares of Dublin are of 
great interest not only to the architect and 


the town-planner, but also to anyone who 
can appreciate the value of restraint in the use 
of exterior ornament, the dignified effects of the 
repetition of simple forms, or the delicate refine- 
ment of mouldings, the richness of stucco work, 
or the infinite variety in the treatment of hall 
doors. But the sole interest of the Squares does 
not lie in their architectural merits, or even in 
principles of town-planning, but rather in that 
they represent a stage of development of a city 
which has left its mark upon so many great men, 
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and formed a background in the eighteenth 
century to a brilliant society. 

Dublin, the second city of the Empire, not 
in size or in population but in precedence, 
bears all the marks of a capital, and in no way 
compares with the mediocrity of many English 
provincial towns : for its architectural qualities 
it ranks among the finest Renaissance cities of 
Europe. 

The city began to expand outside its walls 
in the sixteenth century, when rich men built 
houses on Hogger, now College, Green, and 
Trinity College was established, thus bringing 
into being the focal 
points of later Dublin. 

Under the vice- 
royalty of ‘‘The Great’”’ 
Duke of Ormonde, Dub- 
lin’s population reached 
40,000. Five bridges 
were built across the 
River Liffey, and streets 
were laid out along the 
quays. In 1663 St. 
Stephen’s Green, the 
first of the Dublin 
Squares, was laid out 
for building. After the 
Battle of the Boyne and 
the victory of King 
William, Dutch influ- 
ence crept in. Houses, 
including the _ earliest 
ones on the south side 
of St. Stephen’s Green, 
had curved gables, 
known in Dublin to this 
day as ‘‘Dutch Billies,”’ 
and bricks were said to 
have been imported 
from Holland. 

With the erection 
of the bridges across the 
Liffey, Dublin spread 
northwards, and by 
1725 the building of 
houses and streets on an 
ambitious scale had 
commenced. Palatial 
mansions were built 
in Henrietta Street 
and Dominick Street, 
Britain Street, etc. The 
north side became the 
fashionable quarter. 
People began to desire 
a view, and by the 
middle of the century 


With Van Nost’s statue of George II in the middle. 
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the slopes to the north of the river and towards 
the sea were covered with elegant streets, and 
two more Squares—Rutland Square, begun in 
1750, and Mountjoy Square, 1780—were built. 

At the same time another fashionable resi- 
dential quarter began to spring up on the south 
side : in 1745 the Duke of Leinster commenced 
his new house in Kildare Street with its spacious 
lawns at the back, forming the western end of 
Merrion Square. When asked by a friend 
whether he would not find it lonely living so far 
away from fashionable society, he replied, 
“Where I go they will follow me.’’ In this he 
proved to be right, for within a few years 
Merrion Square was completed, and the fine 
adjoining streets such as Merrion Street, Ely 
Place, Molesworth Street and Mount Street 
were built : from then on the trend of fashion- 
able Dublin has been southwards. 

The eighteenth century was the “Golden 
Age”’ of architecture in Dublin, and especially 
the latter half. During this period there was 
a conscious awakening of a spirit of nationality 
among the Anglo-Irish, who, spurred on by the 
writings of Dean Swift, began to think of them- 
selves as a nation that should be free. In 1729 
the new Parliament House was erected on 
College Green, and the stately buildings designed 
by Gandon, Sir William Chambers, Cassels, 
Cooley, Ivory and Johnston followed. Trade 
flourished, the rise in land values increased ‘he 
wealth of the nobility and gentry, the mem! ers 
of the House of Lords and the “great com- 
moners’’ of Ireland vied with each other in «he 
building of magnificent town houses. The zevith 
was reached in the last twenty years of -he 
century in the time of what is commonly ca_ied 
Grattan’s Parliament. 

With the passing of the Act of Unio: in 
1800 the importance of Dublin began to wi 1e. 
Rank and fashion were succeeded by the | 0- 
fessions, but by 1900 many of the import nt 
streets and houses had degenerated fim 
boarding-house to slum. On the south sid. of 
the city the decay was less rapid: Merr n 
Square and Fitzwilliam Square (the last of 1¢ 
Squares, only completed about 1825) c 1- 
tinued to maintain their dignity. The establi_- 
ment of an independent Government in 1: 22 
brought about further social changes. To-c y 
the wheel of fortune has turned full circle, a d 
many of the houses in Merrion Square and * 1¢ 
adjoining streets, once the residences of + 1¢ 
great landlords of Ireland, are now the offices »f 
Government departments, such as the Inh 
Land Commission (who divided up the lan‘), 
the Co-operative Society and the Electrici-y 
Supply Board. Slum houses are being reco"- 
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ditioned and their 18th-century fagades pre- 
served; legal powers are being exercised to 
control the dividing up of houses into flats; and 
a new purpose has been found for the great 
mansions, such as Leinster House (now the seat 
of Government), Charlemont House (now a 
Municipal Art Gallery) and Clanwilliam House 
(now part of the University Union Buildings). 

With the self-confidence gained by 25 years 
of independent government, there is an awaken- 
ing of a sense of national pride in our architec- 
tural inheritance, and a growing appreciation of 
the contribution of the Anglo-Irish tradition in 
the arts : it is now recognised that our Georgian 
City is possessed of zsthetic qualities which are 
essentially Irish. 

In town-planning Dublin was well to the 
fore, and as the eighteenth century advanced 
public authority and private enterprise vied 
wit each other in beautifying the city. The 
Iri' 1 Parliament set up the Wide Streets Com- 
mi: ioners in 1757. No fewer than sixteen Acts of 
Pa: iament were passed to enable them to carry 
ou. their task, and under their guidance Dublin 
ac: 1ired its present air of spaciousness and 
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St. George’s Crescent and Church, by Richard 
Johnston 


dignity. In 1761 a plan for the development of 
the estate of Viscount Fitzwilliam of Merrion on 
the south side, now the Pembroke Estate, was 
passed by the Commissioners, and the building 
of Merrion Square and the adjoining streets, and 
subsequently of Fitzwilliam Square, was carried 
out. While Grattan’s Parliament was clamour- 
ing for freedom, it still found time to make 
grants for the improvement of the city. 

The Squares are five in number: St. 
Stephen’s Green, Rutland Square, Merrion 
Square, Mountjoy Square and Fitzwilliam 
Square. 

St. Stephen’s Green, said to be the largest 
Square in Europe, was the first to be laid out. 
It takes its name from the old adjoining Church 
of St. Stephen, long since demolished. It is 
shown on Sir William Petty’s Down Survey map 
of Dublin of 1665 as consisting of about 60 acres 


of unenclosed marshy common land, the property ~ 


of the Dublin Corporation:- In=1663, the-muni- 
Cipal treasury having been exhausted, the 
Corporation decided to lay out a portion of the 
Green for building in order to augment their 
yearly revenue. 

Accordingly, about 27 acres were marked 
o.t to be preserved as open space for the use of 
the citizens, and around this 30 acres for build- 
ing, divided into strips of approximately 60 feet 
wde and varying in depth. Members of the 
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CLANWILLIAM HOUSE AND NO. 86, ST. STEPHEN’S GREEN 





MERRION SQUARE FROM AN UPPER WINDOW 


FITZWILLIAM SQUARE—THE 





LATEST TO BE BUILT 
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STAIRCASE HALL 86, ST. 


Corporation and others drew lots for these sites, 
and those who were successful were given a fee- 
farm grant and had to pay a ground rent of one 
penny per square foot on the north, east and 
west sides, and one halfpenny for those on the 
south side. A further condition was that each 
holder of a lot had to plant six sycamore trees 
along the Green. The Green was further planted 
with trees and surrounded by a stone wall, inside 
which a ditch was dug to drain the swampy 
ground. In 1752, apprehensive of the danger 
to passers-by, the Lord Mayor forbade the 


CLANWILLIAM HOUSE, 1740. 


CEILING 


shooting of snipe in the Green, and in the same 
year it was decided to put up a statue of 
George II, by Van Nost; it was erected in 1758. 

In the eighteenth century the walk along 
the north side— Beaux Walk —was the fashion- 
able promenade. In 1880 the Square was 
opened to the citizens as a public park, and 
charmingly laid out at the expense of Lord 
Ardilaun. 

According to Roque’s map of 1756 the 
south side was then complete. Many of the 
original houses have been replaced or altered at 
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STEPHEN’S GREEN; STUCCO WORK PROBABLY BY ROBERT WEST 


various dates, especially those on the north side, 
but the majority were built between 1744 and 
1771, and are still in a good state of preserva- 
tion. They contain many fine examples of 
stucco work, beautiful marble mantelpieces, 
mahogany staircases and painted ceilings. In 
exterior architectural treatment the east side 
presents the most unified effect, for the houses 
are all built of a warm red brick and have wide 
flights of steps and imposing hall doors, though 
they vary in height and in width. 

On the south side the building line is very 
broken, and the houses 
are more varied in date 
and design. Several of 
the more important have 
stone fronts. Of 
perhaps the most 
esting is No. 85, 
william House. 

The house was < 
ginally built for Hu 
Montgomery, and it w: 
subsequentfy owned 
Richard Chapel Whak 
Lady Bangor, tl! 
Clanwilliam famil 
George La Touche a 
others. 
The interior conta 
a fine mahogany sta 
case, and some magn 
cent plasterwork by + 
Francini brothers, Itali 
stuccodores who work 
in Dublin. The walls 
the small study on t ? 
ground floor are enrich’ | 
with panels of t! 
Muses, swags, putti, a: 
shell motifs, while t 
saloon on the first flo 
has an elaborate cov: 
ceiling decorated wit 
oval panels depicting all 
subjects, linke 
together by garlanc 
and swags, and floatin 
cherubs. 

No. 86, the adjoin 
ing house, also stone 
fronted, is the larges: 
mansion on this side ¢ 


gorical 
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‘LANWILLIAM HOUSE. STUDY. Stuccoes of the ST. STEPHEN’S GREEN. Typical Georgian chimney- 


Muses by the Francini brothers piece, circa. 1765 


the quare. Begun about 1765, it was built by the principal entrance - gate was there: the and built several houses. In an older house 
Ric ard Chapel Whaley: his son, the famous more magnificent houses included those of on the site of the present Nos. 124 and 125 
“Bick Whaley,” afterwards lived here. The Archbishop Synge, the Earls of Abercorn, etc. Robert Emmet, poet and patriot, was born. 
architect was most probably Robert West, Richard Cassels, the architect, acquired sites (To be concluded) 
masier-builder and_ stuccodore, 
whe was working in Dublin 
about this time, and whose 
own house in Dominick Street 
it closely resembles in its in- 
terior decoration. The walls and 
ceilings of the principal rooms 
are profusely decorated with 
Rococo stucco. 
In the eighteenth century 
the most important house on 
the south side was No. 80, that 
of Dr. Clayton, Bishop of Killala, 
and afterwards of Cork and Ross. 
It was designed by Cassels 
and built about 1730. In later 
years it came into the possession 
of Lord Mountcashel, and was 
eventually acquired by Sir Benja- 
min Lee Guinness, and together 
with No. 81 incorporated in the 
present Iveagh House, now the 
Office of the Department of Ex- 
ternal Affairs.. 
Mrs. Delany, friend of Swift, 
describing this house in her 
memoirs, tells us that ‘‘the 
apartments are handsome, and 
furnished with gold-coloured da- 
mask; virtuos, busts, and pictures 
that the Bishop brought with 
him from Italy.” 
To-day the west side of the 
Square has ceased to be resi- 
dential, and the houses are con- 
rted into indifferent shops; 
only building of architectural 
rest is the Royal College of 
geons built in 1825 - 27. 
s side was known as French 
{k because many of the 
ises were originally owned 
Huguenot families — the 
Be-angers, De Blosset de Loches, 
Le Fanus, La Touches, No. 80, ST. STEPHEN’S GREEN, IVEAGH HOUSE. 
So :birons, etc. At one time Designed for the Bishop of Killala by Cassels, 1730 
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FRENCH TAPESTRIES IN PARIS 


By G. F. WINGFIELD DIGBY 


T two quite different epochs in history a French Guns ata 
locality has been used by the principal " 


BWC Infnn 
bo ‘ nu caroenien 
Oh Thies yt : 


European languages as a synonym for tapestry : SPIED eae 
Arras in the Middle Ages, and Gobelins from the reign . «SE OR 39 av u sui baron la 
of Louis XIV to the present. But it is not easy at all i Nd 
periods to define what can strictly be called French. 

During the fifteenth century down to 1477 
much of the best tapestry weaving was done in the 
lands of the Dukes of Burgundy, parts of which after 
that date became again French, such as Arras, Beaune 
and Dijon, while other parts, such as Tournai, and 
Brussels, came under the Empire as the Circle of 
Burgundy (Netherlands). It was one or two decades 
later that Flemish centres, particularly Brussels, 
developed a very definite style, while the weavers of 
France maintained through the centuries, except for 
a brief period, their own strongly defined character. 

The exhibition of French tapestries held this 
summer in Paris was one of the most imposing shows 
of its kind ever brought together. It was possible to 
see in one building not only a representative series 
from the fourteenth century down to the present day, 
but also many of the most famous sets from the 
Paris collections side by side with those from churches 
and museums in various parts of France. 

Of the famous 14th-century tapestries of the 
Apocalypse from Angers no fewer than fifteen pieces 
were shown, covering the walls of a large gallery. 
The origins of this set are fully documented; it was 
woven for Louis of Anjou, brother of Charles V of 
France, by Nicolas Bataille at Paris beginning in 
about 1375; the court painter Hennequin de Bruges 
prepared the cartoons, using a number of manuscript 
illuminations, one of which, from the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, was on view with the tapestries. Seventy 
of the original ninety-odd scenes have survived a 
hazardous history and were bought back for the 
Cathedral in the nineteenth century for 300 francs. 

The looms of Arras were represented by pieces 
from two main sets of mid-15th-century date; the 
History of Clovis from Rheims; and the Life of St. 
Peter, shared between the Beauvais and Cluny 
museums. The former is in the grand style used for 
the large hangings of the period designed to cover Givaudon 
great mural surfaces; packed with figures and in- PORTION OF TAPESTRY FROM THE HISTORY OF CLOVIS 


cidents, not even the smallest space is deprived of Woven at Arras, mid-fifteenth century. Rheims Cathedral 
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interest, while any part of 
the tapestry can be viewed 
more or less independently 
of the rest. Nor is the 
effect marred by folds in- 
curred in the hanging. Of 
the same period are the 
tapestries ordered for the 
Hospice de Beaune by its 
founder Nicolas’ Rolin, 
chancellor of Burguudy. 
These were designed to 
hang in the chapel o: the 
Hospice and to cove: the 
beds of the sick on ‘ast 
days; they have bee.: in 
the Hospice ever s¢ ce. 

For the second hz f of 
the fifteenth century the 
Legend of St. Stephe:, in 
twelve long and na:row 
pieces in the manner sed 
for hanging in the coir 
of cathedrals, in this . ase 
that of Auxerre, as 
specially noteworthy, he 
Bal des Sauvages {om 
Saumur records ‘tat 
curious “rage” of he 
time for dressing up as 
“wild men”’ clad in he ry 
skins; it was on such in 
occasion, when a_ fe 
broke out, that Charles ‘I 
nearly lost his life. 

The last years of t) 
fifteenth century saw 
relaxation of the sevei~ 
style of the precedi 
Givaudon period, and a tendeny 
to gayer and more lyric:l 





























LOUIS XIV’S MEETING WITH PHILIP IV OF SPAIN IN THE ILE DES FAISANS 
From the Histoire du Roi set. Gobelins; 1665. Musée des Gobelins effects, and to pastoral 
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scenes. This was the time of the lovely and captivating mille fewilles 
tapestries of the Touraine school, which till the nineteenth century 
were mostly preserved in the chateaux along the borders of the Loire, 
the district where they are thought to have been made. Among the 
most famous of these sets are the Vie Seigneuriale, Noble Pastorale 
and Concerts. The most wonderful of all is the set of six tapestries 
reserved in the Cluny, the celebrated Dame a la Licorne; the subject 
is the five senses interpreted in an enigmatic way, the sixth hanging 
being dedicated to Mon seul désir. The set came from the Chateau de 
Boussac, where it was seen by Georges Sand. Also belonging to 
this period must be mentioned the magnificent set of the Vie de la 
Vierge from Rheims. 

The sixteenth century was the great period of the Brussels weavers, 
but in France, with the passing of the first two decades, her one really 
sterile period as regards tapestry set in. Despite the factory inaugurated 
by Frangois I at Fontainebleau, which furnished the palace with hang- 
ings ppropriate to Primaticcio’s decorative schemes, there were 
virtu lly nothing but local workshops producing very minor works. 
A vigorous attempt to revive French tapestry was made under Henry 
IV; .lemish weavers were installed on favourable terms in Paris, in 
parti ular Comans and de la Planche at the Faubourg St. Marcel, 
whic’ together with the atelier of the Hdpital de la Trinité and that 
of th Louvre, produced first-rate works, although in a style which 
was undamentally Flemish. One of the most popular sets of this 
perio was the History of Artemesia; eight large pieces from this, their 
aggre sive forms and loud colours enclosed in the elaborate ‘‘cartouche”’ 
fram 3 of the Baroque manner, were on view. This was the period when 
Cha: ‘s I was founding his factory at Mortlake. But whereas the latter, 
desp’ e the extreme excellence of its work, was to succumb soon after 
the ( vil War, a very different fate awaited the French workshops. 

etween 1662 and 1667 the Paris looms were brought together at 
the ‘ obelins as the Royal Manufacture. Lebrun, who had been linked 
with the Surintendant Fouquet’s enterprise at Maincy, was put in 
char; > of the factory and lavished his decorative talent for nearly 
thirt years on a whole series of designs for the Gobelins weavers. As 
set a cer set came from the Gobelins looms, each stamped with the 
halln ark of the new taste, brilliant and grandiose in the manner 
that -he Court demanded and skilfully lavished with every material 
and ‘ chnical device, it was clear that France had once more recovered 
pre-e ninence in this field of textile art. 

t is not perhaps always realised that much of the best work of 
the designers of this period, including Lebrun, has survived in its most 
splendid form as tapestry; and the same is true of Boucher and others 
in the eighteenth century. If such sets as the History of Alexander or 
the //istoive du Rot appear rather overpowering in the scale of their 
design and the brilliant strength of their colouring, it must be remem- 
bered that they were conceived as backgrounds to Court life where silk 
dress and jewellery were keyed to the highest 
pitch. Perhaps the most enjoyable sets are those eighteenth century) and MHuet’s Pastovals Marc Saint-Saens have achieved particularly 


TAPESTRY FROM THE DAME 4A LA LICORNE SET 


Touraine school, about 1510. Cluny Museum 


7 


of the seasons or months or Maisons Royales, 
and the truest qualities of sensibility and 
draughtsmanship must be looked for in the 
borders, which are in themselves remarkable 
works of art. 

Beauvais was established as a Royal Manu- 
facture in 1664. Three of its greatest products 
were the Bérain Grotesques of the Béhagle period, 
(1690-94), Boucher’s History of Psyche (mid- 
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(1780s). 

In recent years a modern school of tapestry 
design has sprung from the initiative of Madame 
Cuttoli, who experimented with the translation 
into tapestry of conceptions of Bracque, Henry- 
Matisse, Rouault and Dufy. Some notable 
artists began to design cartoons for the ateliers 
of Tabard and others at Aubusson and Felletin. 
Among these Jean Lurcat, Marcel Gromaire and 
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JONTEMPORARY TAPESTRY DESIGNED BY MARCEL GROMAIRE AND 
EXECUTED AT FELLETIN-AUBUSSON 
Woven in wool, about 12 warp threads to the inch 


striking results; basing their abstract or imagin- 
ative effects on intensity and contrast of colour- 
values, and using only a very restricted scale of 
tones, they claim to have returned to the prin- 
ciples of the medieval tapestry tradition. 
Although sometimes excessively harsh in 
colour many of these hangings attain new 
and highly arresting effects, particularly those 
of Lurgat. 


CONTEMPORARY TAPESTRY DESIGNED 
BY JEAN LURCAT AND EXECUTED AT 


AUBUSSON 
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GWEN JOHN 


HAT is so exasperating, yet so enviable, 
about women, is the way in which, 


despite their traditional contrariness, 
they are so often right in their first judgments 
about people and things. It is this ability to 
discern the undercurrents of behaviour which 
makes them such competent novelists. They 
have, it is true, rarely, if ever, rivalled the 
great masters of fiction in those broad, pano- 
ramic novels, suggestive of the many facets and 
complexities of life. But in the lesser, more 
minute, departments of the novel, they have 
achieved, especially in this country, much that 
is perfect. 

On occasion, they may be romantically 
inclined but, fundamentally, they are un- 
doubtedly realists, not in the sense that Zola 
or Sardou feel the need to expose the base- 
ness.of humanity, but froma simple, provocative 
desire to call a spade a spade. They hate to be 
deceived. 

Systematisation and application have often 
vitiated the spontaneity of the feminine 
approach to life. The dearth of women painters 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
may perhaps be accounted for by their dis- 
like of the discipline imposed by the Grand 
Manner. 

The output of artists such as Judith Leyster, 
Artemesia Gentileschi or, even, Madame Vigée- 
Lebrun, seems negligible when compared with 
the corresponding achievement of women in 
literature. But with the emergence of Romanti- 
cism and the advent of Impressionism, women 
felt free to paint as they wished. The en- 
thusiastic amateur water-colourist made _ her 
appearance, choosing, as the readers of Henry 
James and the admirers of Ruth Draper have 
doubtless observed, the environs of Florence as 
her special headquarters. In a more serious 
vein, Berthe Morisot or Mary Cassat indicated 
that they could be as rigidly professional as 
their male counterparts. To-day, indeed, the 
woman painter occasions no surprise, and in our 


A YOUNG WOMAN 


some of 
artists 


own century 

most talented 

been women. 

Few artists have so com- 

pletely characterised the vir- 

tues of the feminine approach 

to painting as the late Gwen 

John, a memorial exhibition 

of whose works has been held 

at Messrs. Matthiesen’s Galler- 

ies in Bond Street. She was 

in many ways an enigmatic 

figure whose paintings in her 

lifetime were appreciated by 

only a small initiated circle. 

She is said to have painted 

much, but to have destroyed 

a large part of her production. 

Of her life, which was mainly 

spent in France, little is 

known and it is to be hoped 

that her brother, Mr. Augustus 

John, will expand his short 

introduction to the catalogue 

of this exhibition into a fuller 

account of his sister. 

Born in Pembrokeshire in 

about 1876, she attended the 

Slade School like so many of 

her generation. She worked for 

a time in Whistler’s studio in 

Paris, where she acquired her 

neatness of treatment and her 

sense of the artist’s vocation. 

Her life in Paris at this period 

seems to have been interesting 

and full. She was not in iso- 

lation and made stimulating 

friendships. She sat to Rodin, 

whose letters to her show an 

affectionate solicitude for her 

known indifference to _per- 

sonal comfort. She served, 

indeed, as the model for the colossal figure 
holding a medallion of 
Whistler which Rodin had 
designed as the memorial of 
this artist commissioned by 
the Society of Painters, 
Sculptors and Gravers, but 
which was rejected in favour 
of a replica of the Bourgeois 
de Calais. 

Her friendship with 
Rodin’s secretary, Rilke, was 
deep and understanding, and 
some of her own _ tender 
water-colours recall the sen- 
sibility of Rilke’s descrip- 
tions of Paris. Finally, she 
was for long an obedient 
disciple of Jacques Maritain 
and a friend of his niece, 
Mademoiselle Oumancoft. 
She became a Catholic and, 
through them, formed part 
of the Neo-Thomist move- 
ment centred on Meudon. 
The depth of her religious 
experience and a hint of the 
crises it occasioned are re- 
vealed in the few extracts 
from her correspondance and 
speculations printed by Mr. 
John. “She may,” he writes, 
“have derived some mo- 
ments of peace, consolation, 
and even ecstasy, besides 
much agony of soul, from 
the religion which she had 
adopted and practised with 
such fervour, but the dis- 
covery that religious people 
can be just as stupid, in- 
sensitive and vulgar as any- 
body else was inevitable and 
tragic.” 

The exact nature of 
the crisis does not transpire, 
but she left the Neo-Thomist 
circle and settled in an out- 
house in Meudon, continu- 
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A NUN SEATED AT A TABLE 


ing to paint and to cherish her beloved cats. 
She paid a few visits to England which were 
complicated by the quarantine regulations 
relating to her pets, and spent much time by the 
sea in Brittany. She died on a visit to Dieppe 
on September 13, 1939. 

She seems to have left only a few paintings 
but a large number of water-colours and draw- 
ings. They show her to have been right outside 
the dominant artistic movements of our time: 
they contain no trace of the revolution effected 
by Cézanne, the triumphant colouring of the 
Fauves, the intellectualism of the Cubist personal 
and private—they reflect the reactions 0! an 
exquisite sensibility to the emotions of her own 
restricted life and experience. 

The simplicity, the neatness of her art, 
swept and garnished like some convent cell, 
recalls the chaste and simple poetr) of 
Christina Rossetti. There is, indeed, s me- 
thing akin to Pre-Raphaelitism in_ her 
approach. Yet she had passion and vi ‘our. 
Sentimentality is avoided and her portrai’ fa 
young girl seated suggests more the passi iate 
upsurge of the metaphysical poets. Not hat 
her art is complicated. It resolves itself ' ‘0a 
succession of images caught by an or nal, 
penetrating and sensitive eye, in whic’ the 
colours, as one writer has felicitously reme <ed, 
seem to bleed away. 

For all its delicacy, its femininity, h« art 
was not wishy-washy. It was exact, dev. 1of 
self-consciousness, simple through know ge 
not naivete. ‘‘Do not,’ she said, ‘“‘be vag © oF 
wavering. Impose your style. Let it bes ple 
and strong.’”’ Her art was just that. She vas 
not afraid to show her feelings. 

Some of her works contain an eleme 
pathos, of melancholy, a patient resignati 
suffering which recall Picasso of the 
Period, Modigliani and Kathe Kollwitz. 
her paintings are not all marked by wistfu 
and sadness; In some of her water-colou 
in the self-portrait painted in Paris, the co 
have the sharp, joyous quality of the © 
Vuillard. For all its limitations, her art 
continue to enchant. She lifted the veil 
tiny corner of experience, and what she saw she 
painted with honesty and vision. 
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Given its present form by Thomas Kaye, later 
Town Preacher, in 1608-11, incorporating por- 
tions of the early medieval Church Hall and 
School ‘louse. After 1712 it became the official 
residence of the Town Reader. 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 

NE of the most picturesque buildings 

in the ancient town of Ludlow 

(illustrated last December) is that 
knowr as the Reader’s House, tucked away on 
the e ot side of the churchyard of St. 
Laure ce’s great church. The most promin- 
ent fe. ure of the house is the tall black and 
white orch jutting into the lane from a mass- 
ivew: of rubble masonry pierced by little 
lattice windows. The plum brickwork of 
a lat 17th-century range adjoining, and 
jormi < the back premises of the Bull Inn, 
make a further contribution of colour and 
textu. to the venerable group. 

‘ 2 stonework of the Reader’s House is 

obvio ly much more ancient than 1616, the 
date rved on the porch, and the time, after 
the R .ormation, when the offices of Preacher 
and . eader were established out of the 
reven’ ‘Ss Of the wealthy Palmers’ Guild. 
That -uild—centred ina College of Priests 
of wh a part of the 14th-century premises 1.—THE FRONT TO THE 
is no the Cottage Hospital (Fig. 9) CHURCHYARD 
on th opposite side of the churchyard— 
virtua vy ran the medieval town. The Cor- 
porati 1 developed out of it and took over 9 . ’ 
the ( 1ildhall in Mill Street; the Guild ~~ ———— ase fe 


WARDS THE CHANCEL OF 
ST. LAURENCE’S CHURCH 


found | the Grammar School; and main- 
tained a hospital replaced eventually by the 
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READER’S HOUSE, LUDLOW, SHROPSHIRE 





Georgian Hosiers Hospital (Fig. 10) 
Laurence’s in College Street. 
State did, in this case, apply its considerable revenues 
to maintaining and developing social services in the town, 
among them the additional offices of the Preacher and 
Reader. A Charter of 1552 explained 


just west of St. 
After its dissolution the 


that our said town of Ludlow is very populous and filled with 
many families, so that one Minister alone is not able to attend duly 
such multitudes; therefore there should be chosen “‘ one discreet, 
able, and fit person learned in holy writ, a man famous for 
innocence and integrity of life’’ to expound the Scripture and 
be called the Preacher; and another, assistant to the Rector, 
called the Reader or Lecturer. 

A house for the Preacher was built in 1618—a 
timber-framed gabled house in Old Street, illustrated 
December 28, 1945—largely at the expense of Thomas 
Kaye, B.D., the holder of that office 1611-21. It has 
hitherto been perplexing why, then, Thomas Kaye’s name 
occurs with the date 1611 on the porch of the Reader’s 
House as well, although he never held that post. A 
document recently unearthed by Mr. Thomas Midgley, 
and kindly communicated to me by him, now sheds some 
light on the question. But before pursuing Kaye’s con- 
nection with the house in the churchyard, its previous 
history must be sketched. 

At that time it was known as the School House, 
having recently been occupied by one Hooke who taught 
his scholars there, and much earlier by the Palmers’ 
Grammar School which, before the Reformation, occupied 
“the tenement in the Church yard called the School 
House.”’ 

The late Henry T. Weyman—the novelist Stanley 
Weyman’s brother—whose notes Ludlow in Bye-gone 
Days (1913) contain the results of much patient research, 
was able to identify this “school house in the church 
yard” with the ‘‘Church House” to which there are 
references in the records going much further back. In 1343 
a deed refers specifically to ‘‘the place called the Church 
Sale” on this site. The word ‘‘sale” is an old term for 
hall, sale, common at the time, and “Church Hall’ was 
probably the original name of this house. 

Very few, if any, authentic medieval examples of 
a church house or hall have survived. It was used for 
the social gatherings of a parish, as a store house for the 
property of the church, as a convenient place for teaching 
the young, and for holding “church ales”’ and other parish 
gatherings. For those purposes there seems generally to 
have been a large room with a fireplace for preparing 
the feasts, besides cellars for storage if not other rooms 
for the other purposes. In fact, the medizval church hall 
seems to have shared many of the uses, and character, 
of its modern equivalent, the parish hall. 

The masonry and foundations of the Reader’s House 
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(Left) 

3—THE PORCH 
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THOMAS KAYE 
IN 1611 
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are obviously very old, and may probably 
date as far back as the thirteenth century. 
St. Laurence’s Church itself was recon- 
structed in 1199 and the Church House 
may have been built not many years after- 
wards. In some recent repairs there was 
discovered in the thickness of a wall a title 
deed, of which the date must, from its con- 
tents, be about 1220. It might have been put 
there long afterwards, but there would have 
been less reason to do so than at the time 
when its provisions were new and relevant. 
Judging from what survives—the west side 
(Fig. 1), the north end, and the stone founda- 
tions—of the whole rectangular building, it 
was probably a hall, with an existing cellar 
beneath, and a kitchen in the north end to 
the left of the entry (where a hearth and oven 
survive). 

Some time, probably soon after 1600, 
the east side seems to have collapsed, or 
threatened to, when it was replaced by the 
timber framing seen in Fig. 4 and the whole 
was remodelled as a dwelling-house with the 
insertion of the two upper floors and a new 
roof, and the porch was added to the front. 
The Corporation Books contain a minute that 
seems to date this reconstruction to July, 
1608 : “It is ordered that the Church wardens 
shall with all convenient speed repair the 
School House within the Churchyard wherein 
Richard Hooke now teacheth his scholars.”’ 
In the following year it was ordered that this 
house, where Hooke “lately kept School,’’ be 
reserved in future for the Parish. 5.—A MASTERPIECE OF LUDLOW CARPENTRY. THE PORCH 
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6.—THE GALLERY OVER THE PORCH 


c is now that Thomas Kaye comes on 
ene. In a letter to the Corporation, 
d but evidently after 1621, when he 
to be Preacher, he reminded them that 
the time he was their Preacher he had 
it between £11 and £12 (besides the 
hich he gave towards the building) on 
ier’s House. ~- Yet “your petitioner 
had any benefit from the Preacher’s 
” and therefore presses either for the 
y to be expended (and presumably the 
building completed); or for a renewal and 
extension of his lease “‘of his house in the 
Churchyard, whereof some few years are 
spent,’’ and which “he hath new builded to 
his great charge.”’ 

What seems to have happened is that in 
1608 Kaye, who was also Chaplain to the 
Council of the Marches, relieved the Corpor- 
ation of the expense of repairing the Church 
House by doing so himself and taking a lease 
of it for his own use. Then, ten years later, 
he contributed to the cost of building a future 
Preacher’s House which, however, took 
longer than he expected so that he remained 
in the churchyard house. 

The interior has changed very little in 
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7.—THE PANELLED ROOM ON THE FIRST FLOOR 


AND DAUB 


STRUCTURE 


the interval. New floors and parti-walls were 
inserted by Kaye, the walls framed in timber 
as massively as the new east side. In one 
place the plaster facing is removed to show 
the wattle and daub filling (Fig. 8)—what the 
Churchwardens’ Accounts of 1547 refer to as 
“rods to wind 2 walls in the Church House” 
(though that work was no doubt replaced by 
Kaye’s alterations). From the porch a pas- 
sage leads through to the staircase, repeated 
on the floor above as a gallery leading to the 
window over the porch (Fig. 6). The large 
south room has contemporary wainscot and 
a slightly enriched ceiling (Fig. 7). 

The house was not appropriated to the 
Reader till later, that official’s residence being 
meanwhile “‘a chamber over the Almshouse 
Chapel’’ (taken down when Hosiers Hospital 
was built in 1738). In 1712 the Corporation 
Minute Book refers to the purchase of ‘the 
house in the churchyard for the use of the 
assistant to the rector of this town, and that 
the said house be appropriated to that pur- 
pose, the assistant to keep the same in 
repair.’’ It is now in the hands of Trustees of 
Municipal Charities and carefully maintained 
in the occupation of ahand loomestablishment. 
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(Right) 10.—HOSIERS HOSPITAL (1738) AT THE OTHER END OF COLLEGE STREET 
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A GOLDEN EAGLE 
CENSUS 


By LESLIE H. BROWN 


UCH has been written recently on the 

increase of birds and beasts of prey 

during the war. Among others, the 
golden eagle is said to have grown in numbers 
in many parts of the Scottish Highlands. I have 
seen no precise figures put forward in support 
of statements on such an increase, which do not 
conform with the results of my own investi- 
gations. 

In the spring of this vear I made a reason- 
ably accurate population survey of the golden 
eagle in two large blocks of mountains. These 
were the whole Cairngorm range and an area 
bounded roughly by a line drawn from Ballater 
through Braemar, Glenshee and Glen Clova back 
to Ballater. This latter area I call Clova- 
Lochnagar. Within the two areas I found and 


examined nearly every eagle’s nest there is- 
not a difficult matter once you know how. As 
a result I am able to state positively that, far 
from increasing, the golden eagle has decreased 
very markedly in these districts during the war 
years. 

My information on the past status of the 


WHERE THE EAGLE 


THE 


eagle in the two regions is drawn partly from 
other naturalists and partly from my own know- 
ledge, and I am particularly indebted to Mr. 
Seton Gordon and to Mr. D. Nethersole- 
Thompson. All the information available 
indicates that there were, say fifteen vears ago, 
nine pairs of eagles in the Cairngorms and six 
in Clova-Lochnagar. There may have been 
others, but fifteen pairs means a pair to every 
thirty square miles of hill, and the occupation 
of almost all available breeding-sites. 

In the Cairngorms there are now six active 
pairs of eagles and two doubtful pairs, while in 
Clova-Lochnagar the six pairs which I knew in 
the area in 1938 have now been reduced to two 
active and two doubtful pairs. In other words, 
over the two areas combined, about one-third 
of the total population of adult eagles has dis- 
appeared within the last fifteen years. The 
decrease has been less sharp in the Cairngorms 
than in Clova-Lochnagar, where it amounts to 
about half the number of adult eagles present 
in 1938. In the latter area the two remaining 
active pairs of which I know, and one of the 
doubtful pairs, are in the Balmoral ground. Of 
the three pairs of which I knew in the southern 
part of Clova-Lochnagar one doubtful pair 
remains. These pairs had between them twelve 
eyries, only one of which has been visited this 


year. Moreover, when I 
was surveying this part 
of the area I saw nota 
single eagle where, in 
1938, I saw them daily. 
Later information indi- 
cates that I missed an- 
other pair, which suc- 
ceeded in rearing an eag- 
let. Even so, one eaglet 
reared by six or seven 
pairs is pretty poor. 

A small proportion 
of the decrease can be 
attributed to lumbering operations. One of the 
Cairngorm pairs which regularly bred in the old 
pines of the Caledonian forest has been dis- 
turbed in this way. Only one of their nests 
survived, and though they visited it they did 
not breed in it, and hence I call them a doubtful 
pair. All the rest of the decrease can be attri- 
buted, in my opinion, to illegal interference, 
either by egg-collectors, or through trapping and 
killing by one means or another. 





BREEDS 


The 


undoubtedly 


egg - collector 
takes 
heavy toll. Of the eight 
active pairs which I 
located five were robbed 
of their eggs, including 
both the remaining pairs 
in Clova-Lochnagar. Of 
the three others, two 
reared one young bird 
each, and the third had 
addled eggs. Were it 
not for egg-collectors all 
the pairs should have 
reared a total of at least 
seven or eight young 
birds between them. 
The evidence of past 
years indicates that this 
has been an abnormally 
bad year in this respect. 
Last year, I believe, at 
least five eaglets left the 
nests, and I should esti- 
mate the total number 
of eaglets reared within 
the area in the last de- 
cade at about forty. 
The _ depredations 


A NEST IN 


THE CAIRNGORMS IN 
ABOUT A FORTNIGHT OLD WAS FOUND THIS YEA : 
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A GOLDEN EAGLE AT ITS EYRIE 


of egg-collectors do not account for t dis- 
appearance of pairs of eagles from pa. cular 
localities, nor for the general decrease spite 
an adequate number of young birds rez ed in 
past vears. I say adequate because I  =lieve 
that forty young birds reared within t! ¢ last 
decade would be quite enough to replace any 
of the old birds that died from natural «auses 
within that period. I have no doubt tiat in 
some areas the eagles have been done away 
with by gamekeepers, or possibly by shep ierds. 

I have never yet met a gamekeeper in the 
Eastern Highlands who betrayed any ctive 
desire to protect the eagle. Some are tolcrant 
saying that “they do no particular harm on the 
high ground.”’ Others—more numerous in m\ 
experience—are actively hostile. In (lova- 
Lochnagar, when I was studving the eagle in 
1938, one gamekeeper seemed very disappointed 
when I said I did not intend to “lift the eggs.” 

It has been suggested to me that shortage 
of food, particularly blue hares, might account 
for the decrease in the eagles. This was a point 
I had in mind throughout my survey, and I came 
to the conclusion that there was little evidence 
to support the idea. There was a shortage of 
blue hares over the whole of the area I surveyed, 
while the sharpest reductions in the eagle popu- 
lation have occurred in comparatively localised 
regions. Further, the shortage of blue hares 
could be nowhere more acute than it is in the 
territory of one of the pairs that reared a young 
bird this vear. 

It may be argued, why preserve the eagle 
at all? No one with any knowledge of the sub- 
ject would suggest that it is a bird entirely 
beneficial to evervbody. It kills grouse, and 1s 
said to kill lambs, though reliable evidence from 
ornithologists upon the latter point is ver\ 
scanty. But it is the grandest bird left to !)reed 
with us, and it has been given legal prote °tion 
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for that reason. All people who love the hills— 
and they are many—seem to wish to see the 
eagle preserved. I feel that any sportsman worth 
the name would voice the same wish. 

At the present rate of decrease it must dis- 
appear from the Eastern Highlands in about 
thirty years. All evidence that I have points 
to the likelihood of a similar state of affairs in 
the high country adjoining the areas I surveyed. 
The white-tailed eagle and the osprey have 
alreaiy been exterminated in this country in 
the interests of game preservation. The golden 


eagle should not be allowed to go the same way. 

believe that much could be done to pre- 
vent The egg-collector could be frustrated 
by m rking the eggs with an indelible stain and 
so re. dering them useless as cabinet specimens. 


The «gle does not desert her eggs when this is 
done -I marked a clutch myself and the bird 
was ill sitting a month later. Prevention of 
illeg' killing is more difficult. Landowners 
shou | give definite orders that protected birds, 
inclu ing the eagle, are to be left alone. 

feel also that if more people took an 
inter t in the eagle and knew more about it 
pers’ s who would otherwise kill the birds with 
imp. ity might be deterred for fear of being 
caug in the act. The Association of Bird- 
Wat iers and Wardens and the Royal Society 


for © e Protection of Birds are actively inter- 
este’ in the matter and the eagles may in future 


enjo more immunity from interference. 


LEAVING IT 


as HY not leave it alone ?’’ is said to have 
been Lord Melbourne’s invariable 


answer to the proposals of the more 


advi ced of his supporters. It is an admirable 
sent: 1ent, saving a vast deal of trouble, and I 
was  tely both: pleased and interested to read 
some hing uncommonly like it from the pen of 
ahig ly distinguished personage of our own day, 
Hen: - Cotton. I have not the passage before 
me, | ut he was writing as to some changes at 
Hoy!’ ke (this was before his great victory there) 
and, while full of admiration, could not help 
wishing that our courses would be left alone, so 
that we could better compare the achievements 
on them of champions of different generations. 


“IT like your conwersation much, I think it’s 
wery pretty,’ I exclaimed in Sam’s words to the 
gentleman in blue at the Swarry, and thought 
how enchanting it would be if we could still play 
over the Old Course at St. Andrews, as it was 
when Allan Robertson did his famous 79 there, 
with Mr. Bethune of Blebo. And then I reflected 
that golf has gone through so many stages of 
transition and the ball has taken to going so 
much farther and people have come to hit it so 
much harder that this was, after all, only a 
beautiful and impossible dream. 


* * 


There are two main motives for the external 
changes on our courses. One, and that the chief, 
is the attempt to keep up with ever longer hit- 
ting and to make the course a worthy battlefield 
for giants. It is a motive which sometimes 
carries reformers too violently off their feet. 
The other is the search for abstract perfection, 
not necessarily in point of length but of 
interest. Often, of course, the two motives are 
united. I know no course where this restless 
search for the very best possible has been more 
steadily pursued, at any rate of recent years, 
than Hoylake. The Royal Liverpool Club has 
always had a great course, but it has never been 
content to rest on its ancient fame, and, though 
an almost bigoted conservative, I would never 
deny that when, some time back now, Mr. Colt 
made a number of sweeping changes there he 
made a very fine job of it, and the Hoylake of 
to-day is a better, more testing and more inter- 
estins course than the one I first played on at 
the end of the last century. The Alps and the 
Roy: |, as he made them, will remain, I trust for 
ever, as monuments to his skill, and if I say that 
perscnally I would have left the Far hole as it 
Was, as an eminently characteristic Hoylake 
hole, that is, I daresay, only because, like 
Mr,‘ ‘ardcastle, ‘I love everything that’s old.” 

name Hoylake first because it was the text 
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THE OLD CALEDONIAN FOREST. SOME EYRIES 





IN PINES HAVE 


BEEN CUT DOWN DURING THE WAR YEARS 


ALONE = <A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


of Cotton’s two-line sermon, but after that, when 
making a flying visit in my mind’s eye to other 
great courses, I can think only of a single one 
that is still much as it was when I first knew it. 
That one is St. Andrews. There, it is true, the 
tees have gone farther and farther back for 
championship purposes, but the general design 
of the course is, save for a new and insignificant 
bunker here and there, almost exactly as it was 
when I first played there hard on fifty years ago. 
That is partly due, no doubt, to geographical 
causes; there is no room for changes, and per- 
sonally I think that is something to thank 
Heaven for; if there had been, nobody knows 
what some beneficent iconoclast might not have 
done. Partly also it is due to sentiment. 
Nobody can pretend, for example, that the 
eighth, the first of the two short holes, with its 
whole parish of green to play into, is a great 
hole. I do not doubt that any architect, worthy 
the name, could by a process of ‘‘ tightening up,”’ 
make it far more difficult and more interesting, 
but no sacrilegious hands have been allowed 
to be laid upon it, and I trust they never will. 


££ & 


With that single exception what a lot of 
changes I have seen to great courses in my com- 
paratively brief golfing life ! Sandwich is a very 
different course and, I admit, a much better one 
than when I played in my first university match. 
Those who originally designed it were too clearly 
in love with blind shots into hollows, and so the 
old tenth green and the old seventeenth had to 
go, and their two supplanters make very fine 
holes indeed. The old fifth hole had to go for 
another reason, that it had grown too short and 
so caused a block on the course, and that change 
in turn led to the ruin of the old Maiden, which, 
whether intrinsically good or bad, was imposing 
and awe-inspiring, whereas its successor is 
almost paltry. There can be no gain, I suppose, 
without a little loss, and the general gain is great. 

Then there is Westward Ho!, which un- 
questionably took on a new grandeur through 
Mr. Herbert Fowler’s alterations, and Muirfield 
gained immensely from the taking in of the new 
country of sandhills beyond the walls. Prest- 
wick has changed relatively little. The old 
“tennis court’’ hole after the Himalayas out has 
vanished unlamented, and the new short hole 
after the inward Himalayas is a good hole. In 
all these cases the changes have been beyond 
doubt for the better, and yet I do feel regrets 
now and then over the old holes, simply because 
they were old. Alas! that one cannot eat one’s 
cake and have it. 

Here and there are courses which may be 


said to have had a new greatness thrust upon 
them. I have no manner of doubt that Rye, as 
it is to-day or as it is going to be when one or two 
fresh holes are completed, is a finer course than 
it was. I have equally no doubt that those 
changes would never have been made if they had 
not been forced upon us by the summer rush of 
cars along the once lonely road to Camber 
beach. We should have been perfectly happy 
to ‘leave it alone.’’ Our new splendour has been 
attained in our conservative teeth, and at least 
we have the melancholy satisfaction of still being 
able to see the old greens now derelict by the 
roadside and remember our old shots to them. 


* * * 
I know one course which, having been 
deliberately changed, was as_ deliberately 


changed back again, and that is Aberdovey. It 
was stretched almost to infinity by too well- 
meaning enthusiasts, and then at the behest, not 
of the old and feeble but of the young and lusty, 
had a good many superfluous yards lopped off it 
and was restored to its old familiar form. That 
is doubtless the exception to prove the rule that 
the march of progress cannot be stayed. Never- 
theless, I have a faint hope that the day may 
come when the driving of champions will be 
stabilised and then perhaps our courses may for 
a while at least remain as they are. 

At the present moment it is not, oddly 
enough, the good holes that are safe from the 
reformer’s hand. There will always be some 
“immense and brooding spirit’’ to think that he 
can make them better still and by his eloquence 
he will carry a reluctant but sheep-like green 
committee with him. The hole that no zealot 
ventures to touch is generally one which, judged 
by any accepted standards of architecture, is 
a thoroughly bad one. It has probably been 
there a long time; legends cluster thickly round 
it; the members have grown fond of it, remem- 
bering perhaps with an unspeakable thrill how in 
their novitiate they first carried the bunker, and 
they will see it changed only across their dead 
bodies. 

I remember once to have accompanied 
a distinguished architect, in the capacity of 
amicus curi@, round a course of which I knew 
every blade of grass. There was one hole, a 
blind one, of a type which I knew him to detest, 
and I was afraid lest he should want to reform 
it out of existence and I should be lynched by the 
members for his crimes. I need not have been 
anxious. That architect knew his business and 
how far he dare go. He gave the hole one 
withering glance and left it alone, and I am glad 
to say it is there to this day. 
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OUTLOOK 


By D. T. MacFIE 


ARDENERS are nowadays beset by so 
(5 many problems that it seems almost 

outrageous to write in optimistic vein. 
But there is every reason to do so. The present 
shortage of practically everything cannot con- 
tinue for more than a few years, and there is 
nothing to stop us from making plans for future 
operations. 

It is quite often a good thing to be forced 
to hasten slowly. With tree planting it is 
usually a blessing in disguise. It may be only 
human to be impatient, but impatience allied 
to tree planting invariably leads to going for 
the quickest possible results, which quite 
inevitably ends in hopeless overcrowding. How 
saddening it is in later years to cut out good 
trees so that those remaining may have room to 
reach maturity; how disappointing to find, as 
one always will, that overcrowding has had its 
inescapable effect on those that remain. 

Tree planting is landscape gardening in the 
truest sense of that much mis-used term. As 
with all landscape work, one must have or 
acquire the imagination and the knowledge to 
visualise the mature effect when operations are 
still in the planning stage. It can be argued that 
trees, like other plants, are capable of adapting 
themselves to conditions and that the gardener 
can do much to assist them by pruning. That 
is true. But I for one do not agree that a tree so 
grown can ever compare in grace and beauty 
with a specimen planted where it can develop 
its natural habit and full stature. Pruning 
knives and saws are necessary evils, but they 
are evils none the less as far as the great 
majority of garden trees is concerned. A visit 
to any garden where young trees have been left 
entirely to their own devices for the last six 
years will provide any proof that might be 
needed of this statement. Not a few enthusiasts 
have been astonished to find how ill-advised 
many of their pre-war pruning excursions were. 

It is easy-to say that one should not plant 
a tree without seeing a mature specimen or a 
near relation of similar stature. It is not quite 
so easy to do, although the Royal Botanic 
Gardens at Kew and Edinburgh, the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Garden at Wisley, 
Surrey, and the numerous gardens open 
throughout the country in aid of the Queen’s 
Institute of District Nursing do offer unrivalled 
opportunities for studying individual trees, and 
for noting particularly successful groupings. 


_ 
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PLANTING 


A VIEW ACROSS THE LAKE AT SHEFFIELD PARK, ILLUSTRATING THE WIDE 
VARIETY OF TREES AND THE WISDOM OF RESTRAINT IN THE PLANTING OF 
CONIFERS 


One can profit, too—although the thought may 
seem uncharitable—from the obvious mistakes 
of others. 

When thinking of garden trees it is only 
natural to find one’s mind lingering on cherries, 
chestnuts and others which have spectacular 
floral beauty to distinguish them. But it is, Iam 
convinced, a great mistake to be led away too 
much by even such perfection. Not for one 
moment would I deny or detract from the 
breath-taking loveliness of a grove of cherry 
trees in spring, or the magnificence of a chestnut 
bedecked with its showy panicles over all its 
massive spread. But these flowers are with us 
for only a few short weeks and there are 


tot ay 


THE JUNEBERRY, AMELANCHIER CANADENSIS, BEDECKED IN ITS WHITE 
APRIL BLOSSOM. THE FOLIAGE DIES IN WARM TONES OF RED AND YELLOW 


twelve months in every year. Throughout 
every one, trees planted with due consideration 
to their grouping, and chosen with regard to their 
beauty of habit, foliage, fruit, bark and form, 
will provide pictures of unfailing attraction. 

Habit and foliage should, I think, be the 
first consideration. The form and silhouette of 
mature groupings distinguish a garden as can 
nothing else. Straightaway in considering habit 
one is led into seemingly endless ramifications. 
Some trees are spreading. Some are columnar. 
Even spreading species have fastigiate forms. 
Others again are pendulous. These are only the 
broadest classifications, for no two are identical 
in growth. 

Foliage falls naturally into the two main 
categories of evergreen and deciduous, though 
it is a glorious disregard of botanical classifica- 
tion to lump the conifers with other evergreens. 
One thing I would say with regard to evergreens, 
and to conifers in particular. Beware of over- 
planting them. A garden in which they are 
over-numerous has a depressingly funereal ei‘ect. 
For contrast they are both lovely and invalu- 
able, but I should always use them so—-and 
sparingly. 

Spectacular flowering trees, i.e. the che: ‘es, 
almonds, peaches, crabs, the snowy mes lus 
and others which deck themselves in shee » of 
colour, and those which paint the autumn ays 
with hues of red and yellow, are also the © ore 
attractive for a setting which enhances cir 
individual beauty. One can so easily ha = a 
surfeit of even the loveliest. With all the w« Ith 
that there is to choose from, it is tragic at 
it should happen. 

With the notable exception of the bir. ¢s, 
trees with striking barks are singularly ign< ed. 
But there are many from which to ch« ‘se. 
Their beauty is most in evidence at the | ne 
when it is most appreciated—in the wi ‘ef 
months. But here again there is need ‘or 
restraint in the planting. Just one or wo 
isolated specimens so often do more to ch: m 
the eye than does a host, to appreciate whic. is 
beyond the senses. 

Here is a list of some of my own favour ¢s 
among the deciduous trees. What I heve 
termed background trees are those which fo:m 
the tapestry against which smaller, and in some 
cases more spectacular, specimens are 1t1¢ 
better appreciated. 
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Background Trees 

Acer platanoides, the Norway maple, a very fine, 
quick-growing species which yellows well in 
autumn. Its variety Reitenbachii sees the 
season out in tones of purplish-red. 

Fsculus Hippocastanum, the horse chestnut, 
one of the most spectacular of flowering trees, 
of noble proportions and year-round beauty. 

Ailanthus glandulosa, the tree of Heaven, 
familiar to many as a Street tree. It will 
reach 60 feet and more. Always plant female 
trees. Flowers of the males have an unplea- 
sant smell. 

Retula verrucosa, the silver birch of many 
varieties. A tree for every garden. 


Fagus ylvatica, the beech, and its variety 
purp ivea, the purple beech with its colour 
form’. 

Juglan nigva, the black walnut of North 
Ame ica, and a very handsome tree. 

Liviode dron tulipifera, the tulip tree, a most 
impc ing specimen with distinctive foliage 
and andsome flowers. 

Platan ; orientalis, the Oriental plane. To my 
mini a much more graceful tree than its 
prot ble offspring, the London plane. No one 
who .as seen the magnificent “‘chenar”’ tree 
aver es near the head of the Dahl lake in 
Kas nir will disagree on this point. 

Querc:. pedunculata, the English oak, a tree to 
plan for future generations, but to plant 
non: the less. 

Robin’ pseudacacia, the false acacia and a 


Not a 
Its branches 


love ~ tree in foliage and in flower. 
tree (or a windswept garden. 
are cittle. 
Tilia etiolaris, the silver lime, of beautiful 
wee; ing habit. 

T: ese are all large trees. The shortest of 
them \ ill reach 60 feet. The largest will exceed 
a hun red. For the most part their spread is 
propor ionate to their height, though in this 


HILLSIDE 


OVERT shooting is often sneered at as 
+ irtificial sport. So to a great extent it is 

under conditions of mass production. The 
strategy of shooting pheasants reared under an 
intensive system consists solely in the skill with 
which keepers and beaters combine to put as 
many birds as possible over as many guns as 
can be fitted in. Sometimes that skill is not 
conspicuously applied, and then—well, if the 
birds come over high, so much the better; if 
they do not, the ‘‘barn door fowl”’ shots have 
a field day. Not all of us enjoy that kind of 
shooting. 

For some time to come, in any case, we 
shall not get the chance. When the ban on rear- 
ing pheasants will be lifted no one knows; how 
long wild birds deprived of adventitious aids 
will keep their end up is still more problematic. 
Much depends, of course, on environment; more 
still on their keepering, because since first the 
Euston system was devised to the increase of 
the pheasant and not the partridge birth-rate, 
as sO many people think, there have always been 
big properties on which, with reasonable encour- 
agement, wild birds have multiplied exceedingly. 


* * * 


Generally, though, we humbler folk are 
thankful for small mercies, counting a bag of 50 
birds as marking a red-letter day, especially 
where, as in my own part of the country, 
pheasants are chiefly remarkable for their 
athleticism. 

Bred on the fringes of the Downs, they 
(on’t bother themselves about Euston or any 
other systems, but they do know how to sprint. 
Pheasants that dwell in these hillside copses are 
by no means amenable to persuasion. Their 
lives run not on the regular lines of their pam- 
perec relatives at Midas Hall. With them it is 
not a case of from covert to cornfield and back 
again. Their “‘daily round and common task”’ 
's to 1unt for food wherever hunting may not 
be to) bad, and thus the urge is to a vagrant 
life. Vhen they are wanted they are not there, 
or if chey are, quick as thought they will be 
leggi. ¢ it for the adjoining parish unless their 
purst =rs possess a subtlety to match their own. 


respect their is much divergence in the genera 
and in the species. 


Spectacular Trees 

Smaller, and for the most part more 
spectacular, trees, for which I would always 
find room, are :— 

Acer griseum, graceful as all maples are and 
finishing the season in shades of rich red and 
orange. From the manner in which its 
brownish-orange bark peels off in flakes, 
disclosing the brightly coloured newer bark, 
it has derived its name of “peeling maple.” 

Acer pennsylvanicum, the snake bark maple. 
A tree which never fails to arouse comment 
by reason of itS conspicuously white striped 
bark. 

“Esculus carnea, the red horse chestnut, a 
smaller tree than the 7. Hippocastanum but 
of very graceful form. The variety Briotii is 
the most richly coloured form. 

Amelanchier canadensis, the Juneberry, and a 
lovely small tree which in April bedecks itself 
in snowy white. In autumn the foliage turns 
to a soft, glowing red. 

Catalpa bignonioides, the Indian bean, of 
magnificent beauty, with ten-inch panicles 
of white flowers spotted yellow and purple. 
The variety aurea is one of the best yellow 
foliaged trees. 

Cercis Siliquastrum, the Judas tree, with purple 
pea-like flowers in May. It is still too rarely 
seen, though an old inhabitant of English 
gardens. 

Halesia carolina, the snowdrop tree of North 
America. In this country a small tree of 
rather spreading habit but lovely in May 
when bedecked with its white flowers. 

Laburnum alpinum, the Scotch laburnum, with 
its yellow racemes fifteen inches and more in 
length. The golden-foliaged aureum is almost 
startling in its intensity of colouring. 


PHEASANTS 


That is at once the fun and the vexation of hill- 
side shooting. 

At the first time through the coverts there 
is a fascination quite unconnected with high 
birds and hot corners. When you take your 
stand in a quiet ride, you have a chance of 
observing at close quarters a very varied wood- 
land population. Often in the summer you may 
have heard its sounds: the tapping of the 
woodpecker, the screech of the jay, the night 
call of a vixen. 

Now, with the fall of the leaf, many secrets 
are unveiled and, if you keep still, you will not 
fail to observe that the woods are most absurdly 
busy. They spring to life with the first tap-tap 
in the distance of the beater’s sticks. There 
comes a screech of wrath and, quick as thought, 
a jay flutters up above the hazel and dips as 
quickly again into covert. From away back a 
lone pheasant rises, to fall a victim to the gun 
walking with the beaters. 

This is a signal for consternation among the 
smaller woodland tribes. The tits and wrens pay 
little heed, but chaffinches and _ blackbirds 
streak off in all directions, and jays and mag- 
pies become very much alive to approaching 
danger. Their scoldings become intense, but no 
birds are more wide awake to the art of self- 
preservation; they are out and back over the 
beaters’ heads before you have noticed their 
disappearance. 

+ 4 


Now comes the real business of the day, to 
which the antics of the smaller feathered crea- 
tures is the prologue. It is now the antics of 
the pheasant you must watch—and closely—if 
you would kill him well and cleanly. And here 
is your first chance, as you watch a young cock 
rise 200 yards back and head straight for you, 
heightening all the way, and you make ready 
for a real skier doing a good 60. At an angle of 
45 degrees you swing and, taking it clean in the 
neck, he folds his wings and crashes to earth a 
good 20 yards behind. These are the shots 
worth waiting for, that send you home with a 
glow of satisfaction. But there are others more 
difficult still, as, for instance, on the steeper 
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Liquidambar styvaciflua, the sweet gum, with 
seven-lobed maple-like leaves, the foliage 
changing in autumn to vivid red and orange. 

Quercus coccinea, the scarlet oak of autumn 
which will often retain its vivid leaves until 
well into December. 

Salix alba var. vitellina pendula, a hybrid 
weeping willow of most graceful habit and 
having the additional attraction of bright 
yellow bark. To my mind the most beautiful 
of all the willows. 

Sorbus discolor, a lovely mountain ash from 
China with magnificent autumn colour and 
berries which are usually milky-white but 
may have shades of pink, yellow or orange. 

The omissions from so short a list are so 
obvious as to be glaring. In the case of the 
cherries, peaches, almonds, crabs, magnolias 
and other vast families, they are deliberate. 
No one would ever forget them when planning 
fresh plantings and each is a study in itself. 

It may well be that fresh plantings are not 
the most pressing problems. If so, one is for- 
tunate. Nursery stocks are sadly depleted. 
Most of the better-known species and varieties 
are available but in very limited quantity and 
at very high prices. There is no doubt that 
when supply once again catches up with demand 
tree planting will be a less expensive hobby. 

Where there has been six years of enforced 
neglect, a good deal of undergrowth, including 
many self-sown seedlings which are now hand- 
some young saplings, has naturally sprung up. 
In deciding whether or not to grub the saplings, 
one must again be guided by knowledge of the 
matured effect. They are, of course, perfectly 
good to transplant, but one must always 
remember that a great many of the coloured 
varieties, and also those of distinctive habit, 
do not come true from seed. They must be 
propagated vegetatively. 


o By J. B. DROUGHT 


slopes, from which you catch only a momentary 
glimpse of your birds as they hurtle curving 
through the trees into the valley. 

But listen again. There is a pit-pat of 
footsteps on the carpet of dried leaves, and a 
wary old cock, inky black in the shadows, pops 
out of covert and stands for a moment irresolute. 
He cocks his head to listen, but the beaters are 
pretty close up and he bustles back again. 
Forward and along the covert’s edge is his best 
chance, for he has played this game many a 
time and knows full well that discretion is the 
better part of valour. For a second he stands 
facing you in the sunshine in all the glory of his 
autumn plumage, but, though you are well 
concealed and move not an eyelid, he scents 
vour presence (or maybe your pipe !). Ina flash 
he is under a bramble and legging it through 
the beating line. Seconds afterwards comes a 
chorus of ‘‘back,’’ but there is no answering 
gun, and once again the old rascal’s strategy 
has saved his neck. 

* * * 


One last picture of a veteran of the old 
guard. The beaters are right up, and out he 
comes to the covert’s edge. Butrise? Not he- 
he knows a trick worth two of that. For, with 
a cool impertinence which argues his conviction 
that his breed is sacred on the ground, he legs 
it hell for leather along the boundary ditch 
within range of six 12-bores and three sitting 
dogs. Where the ditch meets a little copse, he 
slips in as pretty as you please, with a chortle 
that has in it something of derision. 

These birds are not the “big, painted, 
clucking fools’ of Kipling’s Parnesius. When 
once too often they have tricked you all ends 
up, you will more readily agree with Patrick 
Chalmers, that ‘‘after a cock pheasant has heard 
the stuff go swish behind him and swish again; 
after he has been shot at once or twice; after he 
has discovered that the golden-hearted pur- 
veyor of the Indian corn has, after all, got feet 
of clay, he is just as artful a dodger as is a 
fourth-season fox, who will be, at once, ware 
and waking an’ he hear but a bridle gate bang 
to.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


GREY SQUIRREL 
SWIMMING 


IR,--On September 12, while bird 

watching on the Yeo reservoir at 
Blagdon, I saw a grey squirrel swim- 
ming. When first seen it was about 
50 yards from the shore and was 
heading for some reeds but was 
making very little progress, as there 
was a fresh head wind blowing. It 
was just keeping afloat by means of 
its tail. At last, however, it reached 
the reeds and got stuck in them, 
making no attempt to free itself. 
I waded in, picked the animal up and 
put it on dry land. It was not only 
too exhausted to move off, but made 
no attempt to bite me. 

Perhaps I should have adminis- 
tered a coup de grace there and then, 
but having witnessed its great effort 
I had not the heart to do so. I left 
it for ten minutes to see what would 
happen, but still it did not try to 
escape but just continued to pant and 
shiver. At this stage I left it and 
resumed bird watching, returning two 
hours later to find the squirrel gone. 

The only explanation I can offer 
is that it had fallen from a tree into 
the water. This is unlikely, however, 
as the nearest water-side trees were 
about two hundred yards cross wind 
and on the other side of the peninsula 
from where I first saw the animal. Is 
it possible, then, that this small 
animal could have swum from the 
opposite side of the reservoir, at this 
point about five hundred yards away ? 

The whole incident interests me 
very much, and I should like to know 
if it is usual for a grey squirrel to 
swim from choice or, indeed, at all. 
Davip A. WErR, Hursley Hill, Whit- 
church, Bristol, Gloucestershire. 

The red squirrel can swim well 
and has often been reported doing so, 
but we are not aware of any accounts 
of the grey squirrel taking to the 
water.-_-Ep. 


DO GREY AND RED 
SQUIRRELS MATE? 


Sik,—-With reference to the cross- 
breeding of red and grey squirrels, and 
to the letter upon this subject in your 
issue of September 27. I have had the 
opportunity of watching a parti- 
coloured animal at very close quarters. 
The head and feet are bright red, the 
body and tail being grey. Similar 
animals are reported by the water 
bailitfs here. They seem to be tamer 
than the red squirrels, so it should be 
unnecessary to shoot what may be a 
rarity. 

It would be interesting to find out 
if the alleged cross-breeding results 
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IN AMIENS TO-DAY : : 
THE RENAISSANCE FACADE OF LA MAISON DU SAGITTAIRE AND (right) THE BELFRY 


See letter : 


from selection or from the fruits of 
victory. If anyone wishes to study 
this subject I can give details of 
locality. -R. HawortuH-Booru, 
Superintendent Water Bailiff, (sk, 
Monmouthshire. 


AN “ UNEMPLOYED ”’ 
NOTICE 
Sir,—Towards the end of the last 
century, nearly all the inhabitants of 
the village of Marcham, near Abing- 
don, Berkshire, were directly con- 
nected with agriculture, and, although 
there were only about 200 in the 
village, there always were between 

thirty and forty out of work. 

In those days the plight of 
unemployed agricultural labourers was 
desperate, and to draw attention to 
the matter the inhabitants used to 
record the number out of work in 
whitewash on a brick wall in the 
centre of the village. 

The figures used to read ‘38 out 
of work”’ and were painted some ten 
feet from the ground so that the 
farmers and others who passed 
through could not fail to see. 


AT HOME 


WITH THE 


Among the Ruins of Amiens 


The arrival of a threshing mach- 
ine at a nearby farm usually reduced 
the number to about thirty, but during 
the greater part of the year the figures 
did not vary more than one or two. 

Needless to say, in a village of 
that size, whenever someone climbed 
the ladder and made an alteration, 
everybody knew who it was who had 
got work, or had lost his job. 

It would be interesting to know 
whether any other village adopted this 
method of making known the number 
unemployed in the latter half of the 
last century.—J. E. LLoyp, Mounthill, 
Bagley Wood, Kennington, Oxford 


AMONG THE RUINS OF 
AMIENS 
S1R,—Many people still prevented or 
deterred from going abroad owing to 
the difficulties and restrictions im- 
posed on travel must have anxiously 
wondered how some of their favourite 
cities and towns which they visited 
before the war look to-day. I enclose 
two photographs taken in Amiens. 
This city, which survived the first 


DOGS 


See letter: A Tiger Cub Pet 


wigs 


THE PET TIGER 
See letter: A Tiger Cub Pet 


world war with scarcely any damage 
was not so fortunate in the second 
although the cathedral again escape( 
with only minor injury. 

Nearly all the damage to the city 
was done during the German on 
slaught in the summer of 1940. But 
though much was irretrievably lost, it 
has been found possible to save for 
future repair and reconstruction some 
of the historic monuments. The cele- 
brated Maison du Sagittaire, with its 
Renaissance fagade dated 1593 and 
carved friezes and spandrels, was 
seriously damaged, but, thanks to the 
way in which it has been temporarily 
shored up, it is hoped that in time it 
will be possible to restore it. On the 
right of the photograph the lat 
Gothic church of St. Germain is seen 
It did not escape uninjured and has 
been given a temporary roof, but the 
shell is intact. 

The second photograph shows 
what remains of the old belfry, above 
which used to rise a tall 18th-century 
steeple.—C. L., London, S.W.1 


AN ENIGMATIC ROOF 
BOSS 


Sir,—-Is it possible the threc 
shown in your illustration (Oct: 
represent the members of the ° 
Father, Son and (the winged 
the Holy Spirit ? 

If we accept this interpr. tation 
it would account for the acute 
attention of the man menti 1 as 
“open mouthed.’’—-HvuBERT C. ° ISICK 
58, Leckhampton Road, Che! «han 
Gloucestershire. 


A TIGER CUB PI 
Sir,—The enclosed two pho 
are of a pet tiger cub which 
India. He was found in a 
condition in the jungle a we 
his mother had been shot in 
He soon settled down to a 
life, played with the dogs, shar 
food, and was my constan 
panion. He was full of fun, ne 
his temper, and was alway 
humble and apologetic when h 
he had done wrong. We fed 
porridge, milk and raw eggs, 
daily dose of cod liver oil. : 

We were able to keep hin ntil 
he was nearly a year old. TI 1 he 
unfortunately killed a turkey hen, 
and now that he had once _ sted 
blood, we felt it advisable to send 
him away to a zoo, before any f ther 
accidents occurred. 

The accompanying photog :phs 
were taken when he was about ‘our 
months old. — FRANCES STEV ART, 
Shepperlands Farm, Finchamp: ad. 
Berkshire. 
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LATE HOUSE-MARTINS 
:1n,—Refersing to Mr. Dixon-Spain’s 
eport of a late swift, in your issue of 
ctober 11, it may interest readers to 
ear that this morning, October 13, in 
he space of a few minutes I saw five 
; six house-martins in flight at close 
ange. —E. C. SM1TH, Hepburn, Ouchan, 
sle of Man. 


NOVECOTE STILL IN USE 


31x, -Dovecotes, first introduced into 
his country by the Normans, and 
eaching Lhe zenith of their popularity 


n the seventeenth century, may often 
till be seen to-day, some of them 
elightfu' survivals of manorial privi- 


lege. It -s much more rare, however, 
osee or still used for the purpose of 
tsorigin | construction. 

AtS ath Stoke, on the Oxfordshire 
yank of he Thames, there is what I 
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late THE TOMB OF WILLIAM 

seen GLANVILLE AT WOTTON, 

1 has SURREY 

t the See letter: A Strange Custom 

hows think must be one of the largest brick- 

bove built cotes extant in the country. Said 

itury gto be 500 years old, it has accommoda- 

ton for the housing of 2,000 birds. 

Pigeons rise in clouds as one approaches 

)F i. On going inside, the substantial 
building appears to quiver as agitated 

sures ("08s seek the exit. The birds are not 


rll) tpt. for their original purpose of 
supplying fresh meat for the manor 
during the winter months, but merely 
to be decorative, leading a carefree 
existence with no housing problems to 
Worry them.—A. ELcomE, Woking, 
Survey. 
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1R,—While at school at Blundell’s, 
near Tiverton, last summer term, I 
took the enclosed photograph. 
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THE DOVECOTE AT SOUTH STOKE, WITH HOUSING 
FOR 2,000 BIRDS. (Right) INSIDE THE DOVECOTE 
See letter: A Dovecote Still In Use 


is rather unusual you may consider it 
of sufficient interest to reproduce in 
your paper. The photograph shows a 
buzzard, approximately four weeks 
old Beside it was an addled egg. 
—Davip A. Quine, Loughborough, 
Leicestershire. 

{In view of recent correspondence 
concerning the buzzard, we have 
pleasure in publishing this portrait of 
a promising youngster, and hope that 
its schoolboy photographer will at some 
future time be able to portray the old 
birds.—EbD.] 


A STRANGE CUSTOM 


S1r,—Every year a strange ceremony 
is performed at William Glanville’s 
tomb in Wotton churchyard, Surrey. 
William Glanville was a nephew of 
John Evelyn, the diarist, and in 1717 
left by will a sum of money each year 
for five poor boys of Wotton who, on 
the anniversary of his death, should 
assemble in the churchyard and, rest- 
ing their hands on his tomb, recite the 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten 
Commandments, read the 15th chap- 
ter of 1 Corinthians and write .two 
verses from the same chapter. Each 
of the five boys receives 40s., and in 
addition £10 each is given to the two 
best performers to apprentice them to 
a trade—J. D. R., Darlington, Co. 
Durham. 


FOUNTAINS ABBEY 
$1r,—The architectural and historical 
problems arising out of the treatment 
of Fountains Abbey are not unusual, 
but the issues are unique—embracing 
fine architecture symbolic of an his- 
toric event of great significance. 

Presuming it is decided not to 
demolish the Abbey, there are only 
two possible ways in which the prob- 
lem may be approached. Either the 
Abbey remains precisely as it stands, 
or it is physically restored and. spirit- 
ually resuscitated. The logic or mode 
of approach to these latter should be 
the same whatever decisions are taken 








ad, A FOUR-WEEK-OLD BUZZARD 
See letter: Baby Buzzard 
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with regard to the larger issues 
of a national or sectional 
character, if the Abbey itself 
is the subject under consideration. 

If it is decided to preserve the 
Abbey as it stands, then let us accept it 
asa monument to the subject of which it 
was itself created, with its now unique 
but quite accidental charm and beauty. 
Alternatively, any restoration must be 
approached without fears of past mis- 
takes, and, if it is to be sincere, it must 
be complete, if the spiritual values are 
to be kept alive through the past 
association of ideas. 

Merely to ‘‘complete’’ the building 

—in the three dimensional sense—with 
different materials rationally used, but 
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appears that, during the reign of the 
ancient Kulakoddu Maharajan — of 
Kandy (once Ceylon’s historic capital), 
there lived a large number of these 
poothams under his control. With 
their gigantic help, the king seems not 
only to have built palaces out of rocks, 
but to have constructed large tanks or 
reservoirs. The appearance of these 
creatures was believed to be not unlike 
human beings, though some state that 
they could assume different shapes and 
forms. But their hair, it would appear, 
was curly, and their fingers and toes 
short and crooked, though they 





CHARMS TO SCARE AWAY ‘‘POOTHAMS’’ FROM THE PADDY- 
FIELDS IN CEYLON 
See letter: Built by Goblins 


in isolation, would be structurally un- 
sound and esthetically risky. The 
symbolic nature of the Abbey would 
be all the more difficult to appreciate, 
and conflict of interest between monu- 
mental value and structural expediency 
would certainly arise.—GEOFFREY 
BRENDON, Devon. 


“NO SHORTAGE OF 
SWALLOWS ”’ 


S1r,—I would like to reassure Mr. 
Hardy of Bishop’s Waltham, that we 
here have as many swallows as before, 
and that they were in great numbers 
on September 29, and some were still 
here on October 11. I suggest that a 
shortage may be due to those from 
Bishop’s Waltham being casualties, 
and that new ones are shy at building 
in new places.—M. STAFFORD COOKE, 
Havant, Hampshire. 


BUILT BY GOBLINS 


S1r,—Not a few of our village folk in 
Ceylon still believe that, just as every 
rock or tree is inhabited by malevolent 
spirits which can be appeased to do 
good, many an irrigation ‘‘tank”’ 
which waters the ricefields during 
drought is watched by poothams or 
goblins which can work evil if not 
placated or duped. About this I have 
written in a previous letter. 

How these monsters became 
paddy-pilferers is worth narrating. It 


possessed monstrous bodies and super- 
human strength. 

According to folk-legend thev 
worked at night-time, and disappeared 
during the day. As soon as thev 
returned to their lodging after hard 
labour, they expected their food to be 
kept ready for them, voracious eaters 
as they were. With their help, the 
rural legend states, the king built 
many tanks with rocks and stone. 
Kantalai and Minneriya Tanks in 
Ceylon, for instance, in which the Raja 
took particular interest, are said to 
have been constructed in this way, and 
country folk believe that there are 
poothams still guarding these tanks. 

It appears that the king after- 
wards found that the feeding of these 
monsters with gargantuan appetites 
was no easy matter. So, to get rid of 
them, he ordered them to bring ashore, 
one night, a moss-covered tree which 
had been previously sunk in secret by 
his ordinary servants. In response to 
this royal command, the poothams 
tried their best to beach the slimy 
tree, but found it too slippery to 
handle. So, fearing punishment, they 
bolted to the distant hills never to face 
the king again, and, making the 
mountains their abode, took to steal- 
ing paddy, unseen by mortal eyes. 
That is why peasants resort to charms 
to thwart their mischief. 

In my photograph an inverted 
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chank, flags and (on the left) a bow 
are seen set up on a grain-heap to 
scare the monsters away.—S. V. O. 
SOMANADER, Batticaloa, Ceylon. 


VILLAGE MEMORIES 
Sik, —I thought you might be inter- 
ested in this old photograph, taken 
some fifty years ago, of a happy 
village institution, the annual Sunday 
School outing, all in their best and 
riding in decorated wagons. This 
comes from Suffolk, and bears about it 
the flavour of a joyous occasion, with 
straining horses—plus sweat and 
Stockholm tar—drawing the old raved 
wagons, while the church and/or 
chapel looks on, in the persons of the 
voung folk gathered round the sign- 
post..ALLAN Josson, Beauchamp 
Cottage, 21, Crown Dale, S.E.19. 


THE BELL-RINGERS’ 
GOTCH 


Sir,—I send you a photograph of an 
old bell-ringer’s gotch, or loving jug 
with three handles, to be seen in 
Beccles Church, Suffolk. It was made 
by a local potter, Samuel Stringfellow, 
in 1827, and presented to the ringers 
by. J. Pattman. It has a high glaze, 
and bears this jingle : 
When I am filled with liquor strong, 
Each man drink once, and then 
drink long. 
Drink not too much to cloud your 
knobs, 
Lest you forget to make the bobs. 
an Beccles, Suffolk. 


4 aE 


‘*‘EACH MAN DRINK ONCE, AND 
THEN DRINK LONG ”’ 


See letter : The Bell-ringers’ Gotch 


THE DESTRUCTION OF 
PROTECTED BIRDS 


The wild life of a country is a 
cherished asset of the people as a whole, 
but it will become a wasting asset if 
stricter means are not taken to per- 
petuate its rarer forms. The law 
endeavours to protect our birds and 
particularly the species which are 
limited in range and diminished in 
numbers. In this it is not always 
successful; but the flouting of the law 
involving destruction of irreplaceable 
national property suggests a state of 
mind which must be abhorrent to 
every decent citizen. 

A statement has recently been 
published that during the past three 
vears some dozens of specimens of 
Scottish and Central European crested 
tits have been prepared for research 
purposes. The Scottish Wild Life 
Conservation Committee, which is 
advising the Scottish National Parks 
Committee on the steps necessary for 
the preservation of wild life in Scot- 
land, is deeply concerned at the 
illegal destruction of the Scottish 
crested tit, the eggs of which are pro- 
tected by law and which itself may not 
be legally taken or killed at any time 
throughout the year. It is a rare bird 
confined to a small area of the Scottish 
Highlands, and it has already suffered 
much from collectors. 

That the birds were killed for 
research purposes is irrelevant, for the 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL OUTING FIFTY YEARS AGO 


See letter : Village Memories 


present law allows of no relaxation for 
such purposes, and every ornithologist 
knows that the coloration of soft parts 
can be best observed only in the living 
bird. 

The Scottish Committee draws 
attention to this case in the hope that, 
for the sake of the wild life, witnesses 
of such illegalities may not hesitate 
to come forward, and in the further 
hope that before long the laws pro- 
tecting wild life may be consolidated 
and revised and more effective machin- 
ery for their enforcement may be 
adopted.—J. D. Ramsay, Chairman, 
Scottish National Parks Committee; 
James RITCHIE, Chairman, Scottish 
Wild Life Conservation Committee. 

[The fate of another bird in the 
Scottish Highlands, the golden eagle, 
is discussed in an article on pages 766- 
767.—ED. | 


WANTED, HARES’ AND 
RABBITS’ EARS 
Sir,—We are carrying out a survey of 
the population in Great Britain of 
harvest mites, whose irritating bite is 
no doubt familiar to many people. 
Related species of mites in South- 
East Asia carry the disease of scrub 
typhus, which caused more deaths 
than any other disease during the 
campaigns in Burma and the Pacific. 
This investigation is designed to pro- 
vide a basis for the study of the disease- 

bearing species in other countries. 
The British harvest mite carries no 
disease. It lives principally on rabbits 
and hares, and can be seen especially 
on the ears as minute orange or lemon 
vellow specks attached to the skin. 
We should be most grateful if we could 
be sent the ears of wild rabbits and 
hares, together with the name of the 
locality in which they were caught (if 


THE KIRKHAM CHANTRY 
TOMB AT PAIGNTON 


possible parish and field or similar 
map reference). Even if there seem to 
be no harvest mites in a certain dis- 
trict, we should still be very pleased to 
receive ears from there, as the absence 
of harvest mites from a given area will 
tell us as much about their require- 
ments as records from areas in which 
they are very numerous. It is essential 
that the ears should be cut off close to 
the head, since there is a small pocket 
in the base of the ear in which harvest 
mites seem to congregate. The ears 
when cut off should be dispatched to 
the address below within two days. If 
they are well wrapped up in paper they 
may be sent in an ordinary envelope. 
Help in this way will be invaluable 
in enabling us to understand+the factors 
governing the way of life and distribu- 
tion of the scrub typhus mites.—W. S. 
RicHarps, Rothamsted Experimental 
Station, Harpenden, Hertfordshire. 


AN INFORMATIVE 
MILESTONE 


Sir,—It is not without a tinge of 
regret that the country lover watches 
thé gradual passing of the old- 
fashioned milestone and its super- 
session by the more modern and, from 
the motoring point of view, more con- 
venient sign-post. The enclosed snap- 
shot shows one which stands on the top 
of the hill which overlooks Winchester 
from the east. As the inscription 
points out, it is only a short distance 
from the old Market or Butter Cross 
which stands in the heart of the city.— 
E. V. TANNER (THE REv.), Dean Close 
School, Cheltenham, Gloucestershire. 


THE MASS OF ST. 
GREGORY 


S1r,—A favourite subject of medieval 
art was the Mass of St. Gregory, but 


THE PANEL OF THE MASS OF 
ST. GREGORY 


See letter: The Mass of St. Gregory 


it may not be generally knoy 
a few representations of it o 
some of our churches, ha¥ing s 
the iconoclasm of the Reforn 
Puritans. St. Gregory, fourth 
of the Church, was the Pope \ 
St. Augustine to Britain. The: 
fewer than thirty-two churche 
land dedicated to him. No d 
Non Angli sed Angeli tou 
hearts of those who, in the f 
centuries, built and dedica 
churches. Tradition tells tha 
occasion while St. Gregory w: 
Mass, someone present threw . 
the Real Presence. In res; 
a prayer of the saint there» 
denly a vision of Christ him 
descended on the altar surroi 
the emblems of his Passion. 
In medieval art from t 
teenth century onwards we 
miracle represented in varioi 
some more pleasing than other 
times the Saviour is seen on 
or just above it; more rar 
suspended in the air supp: 
angels. He is usually portra 
hands outstretched, perhaps 
attention to the Stigmata. 
blems of the Passion are 1 
evidence, not forgetting th: 
pieces of silver. 
itself well to this subject 
artists used it, and Albrech 
executed a woodcut of it. 


National Gallery there is a magnificen' 


Flemish painting of the Mas 
Gregory. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT FOR 
WAYFARER 
See letter : An Informative Mile 


Mass of St. Gregory occurs 
splendid Kirkham chantry ton 
1500). Under richly carved « 
and pedestals the Kirkham kni; 
his lady lie carved in stone, one 
side of the door giving acces 
chantry chapel. The Mass 
Gregory is carved on a panel al 
feet of the knight. In this s 
we see the saint at the altar 
servers, someone who looks ]i! 
dinal, and a bishop. The figu: 
Saviour has been mutilated, 
the heads of the angels above, 
other figures are intact and : 
the emblems of the Passion ar 
visible. Another carving of t 
of St. Gregory survives in th: 
at Stoke Charity in Ham; 
DorotTHy HAMILTON DEAN, 7 
Llaniwit Major, Glamorgan. 
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DOGS AND D.D.' . 


interested to 
Country LiFE of Septem 
Lt.-Col. R. G. Coates’s let 
dogs and D.D.T. 

I, too, have used D.D.T 
times on my one-year-old 
dog, and never have I had 
experience. Quite to the contr 
effect was very satisfactory. 

Last year, in Liineburg’s 
tion camp (Germany) where I 
as nurse, I used that powder t 


Sir,—I was 


always with a most excellent 
—C. van HECKE (Miss), Gai S: 


Zoute, Belgium. 
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Atlantic 
Banking 


Whe: 


yo ze as a passenger liner, three 





the Queen Elizabeth sails this month on her first 


offices of the Midland 


nk will be in operation on board. Similar facilities 


are 


be resumed on the Queen Mary. A quarter of a 


ce. ury ago the Bank inaugurated Atlantic branches in the 


great Cunarders and, until the outbreak of war, provided 


inking services for all passengers. The branches on 


yoard are still on Britain’s territory, thus continuing this 


Ban! 


Ve are proud to restore this 


policy of confining branch representation to Great Britain. 


unique service for the 


co venience of those who voyage on the high seas. 


MIDLAND 


LIMITED 


BANK 


1946 773 
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Since 1770, men who like their 
Pipes have liked John Cotton ; and 
today Cigarette smokers of equal 
discrimination will prefer John 
Cotton No. 1 Cigarettes —of the 
same trusted tobacco. 


John Cotton Tobacco 


Poltitin af 


TRADITION 
















Nos. 1&2 3/2 an oz. 




















No. 4 - 2/10 an oz. 
Empire - 2/8 an oz. 
John Cotton 











No. 1 Cigarettes 
2/8 for 20 
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MADE IN EDINBURGH SINCE 1770 
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The hammock is pivoted at one end. It 
always follows the shape of the body, 
snugly fitting the small of the back, giving 
full spinal support. The covering is a 
hard-wearing, close-weave fabric, stuffed 
with a resilient material. The sturdy 
aluminium alloy frame makes the seat 
light and easy to move about. Upholstered 
in a variety of colours with frames stove- 
enamelled in pastel shades. 














NO UNITS 
REQUIRED 


WZ GNS. riscinse'hx 


Send for descriptive leaflet No. 13 








Manufactured under British Patent Nos. 
429528 522100 550068 


CHRISTIE-TYLER LTD., 55 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 
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MAYFAIR 17444 


“Nothing great is achieved 
without pains and labour.’’ 
(Epictetus) 


1S Satlnu and Yeti 


Cumberland Terrace, Regent’s Park, by Join Nash, 
characterises a flourishing period of desizn. 
with this noble early 19th century building, x 
with the new 2} litre Lagonda designed by W.0 
Bentley. Lasting merit has been achieved througt 
time and genius expended on construction, 


LAGONDA LIMITED - STAINES - ENGLAND. 





All material things being equal, it’s INDIA 


Cotef Coomecamedupe Wai builds “The finest tyres made” 





with its 


SINTOX 


(SINTERED ALUMINIUM OXIDE) 


INSULATOR 


finest plug in the wor ) : 


Lodge Plugs Ltd. 
Rugby. 
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WHY SPAIN KEPT OUT OF THE WAR 


ISUNDERSTANDING § and 
M ignorance of facts have led to 

a surfeit of uninformed 
attitudes by successive Governments 
and, more particularly, of the Foreign 
Office and diplomatic service, towards 
the Franco régime in war-time. Lord 
Templewood’s frank and well-docu- 
mented account of his five years’ 
experic.ice in Madrid removes the last 
shred of excuse for it. Ambassador on 
Special Mission (Collins, 16s.) tells the 


story, ‘rom June, 1940, when, in 
our davest hour, Sir Samuel Hoare 
was po'suaded by Lord Halifax to 
undert <e an unprecedented mission 
to Spas. 

Ti. aim of the mission was 
obviou. : to improve relations with 
Spain . .d to do what could be done 
to kee German domination of this 
most + .al Mediterranean area within 
boun Before the ambassador 
reach. his post its scope, however, 
had b 1 enormously magnified, and 
its air. ‘ransformed into that of pre- 
ventir at all costs the military occu- 
patio: { Spain and that country’s full 
adhesi 1 to the Axis. The enemy 
were the Pyreneean gates, and 
Franc .ad to be induced to stay them 
there, irst while the defences of 
Gibra’ r were put in order, and then 
while :e North African expedition 
was be +g organised and landed. 

Vy Franco Stood Firm 

T danger of the situation seems 
appall gin retrospect, and those who, 


after 1 
ing di 
Britis! 


ding this account of its menac- 
culty, persist in accusing the 
Government and their repre- 


sentat. es of pandering to authori- 
tarianism must be utterly obtuse and 
incapable of grasping realities. Why 
did Franco not let the Germans into 
Spain in 1942? The reasons, set forth 
in Lor. Templewood’s pages, are com- 
plicated ; underlying them are both 
the perpetual jealousies caused by 


unbridied ambition and the cunning 
which would fain grasp the spoils 
without fighting for them. But it is 
clear that the advice which the Madrid 
Mission was able to give, the (neces- 
sarily limited) action which it was able 
to take, and the good relations estab- 
lished with some at least of Franco’s 
Ministers had a vital part. 

After the African invasion it 
was possible to negotiate a treaty 
which, however ill-observed, put things 
on a new basis and destroyed the 
foundations of German domination. 
Serrano Sufier fell and his brother-in- 
law Franco was forced more and more 
to realise that he had backed the wrong 
horse. His hatred was not abated but 
his cunning triumphed. 

The main strands with which 
Lord Templewood’s story is woven are 
his relations with successive Foreign 
Ministers—the sympathetic Beigbeder, 
the madly hostile Falangist Sufier and 
the efficient, overworked and unfortu- 
nate Count Jordana. Negotiations 
with the French and, at the time 
of their surrender, with the Italians 
disclose many facts till now unrevealed. 
Dealings with German spies and 
Gestapo agents, strange adventures 
involved in the clearance of prisoners 
of war and refugees, German attempts 
to destroy the Embassy and to liqui- 
date its personnel provide the book 
with all the colour and human interest 
that come from first-hand experience. 

W.E. B. 


MEDITERRANEAN DAYS 

F too many obstacles to travel are 

not continued in the interests of 
ureaucratic control, it is possible, 
Ne supposes, that before many years 


Ale past some of us may be able to 
ample, or to enjoy again, the sort of 
Rdven'irous delights which are 
coun ed in Mr. Douglas Goldring’s 
ourney in the Sun (Macdonald, 


10s, C1). We may be told that 








it is our duty to take our holidays 
at home, or refused passports on the 
ground that we may be contemplating 
wife-desertion or tax evasion. But 
even when our national Puritanism has 
been thoroughly well socialised cheer- 
fulness will no doubt keep breaking 
out, and so, too, will the less sub- 
missive among us. It will, of course, 
be necessary to resist attempts to 
organise foreign travel on a group 
basis like the Kraft durch Freude busi- 
ness. So much more economical, we 
shall be told, and so much easier to 
“keep an eye on” in these difficult 
days. But if some of us do manage to 
break away for periods of enjoyment 
which are off the beaten track— 
it is difficult to say what tracks will be 
or not be beaten in the new Europe— 
Mr. Goldring’s ‘‘memories of happy 
days in France, Italy and the Balearic 
Islands’”” may both inspire us and 
guide us into unexpected havens and 
backwaters. 

The book is a sort of anthology 
of chapters culled from the author’s 
previous travel books which range 
in date from 1925 to 1940—-when 
he got back at the last moment from 
Bordeaux. But they arrange them- 
selves well and supply the reminiscent 
sun-worshipper with a series of well- 
painted Mediterranean pictures rang- 
ing over the western islands and the 
coasts of France and Italy. Apart 
from effective word painting, these 
travel sketches are enlivened with 
much witty description of people and 
happy recollection of talk. If some of 
his critics should tax Mr. Goldring 
with too disinheriting a countenance 
at times, that, after all, is a matter of 
mood and personal experience—-and, 
where experience of travel is concerned, 
who shall say what the same journeys 
will be in days to come? And so the 


present writer, who takes a less 
gloomy general view than Mr. 


Goldring of, for instance, the dis- 
comforts of Corsica and the Fraissinet 
Line, at the same time remembers that 
the Ile de Beauté was not launched till 
1930 and can only commiserate with 
previous travellers and wonder what 
has become by now of one of the more 
attractive results of German Repara- 
tions. . EB. B. 


THREE SPORTING BOOKLETS 
Wg British Field Sports Society 

has re-published at 9d. each three 
numbers from the series of booklets 
originally prepared for, and distri- 
buted by, the Society to prisoner-of- 
war camps in Germany and Italy. 
A Shoot of One’s Own, by J. B. 
Drought, who needs no introduction 
to Country LIFE. readers, contains 
invaluable advice on all kinds of 
problems connected with running a 
small shooting property; in Fox- 
hunting D. W. Brock, a former M.F.H., 
presents this sport to the uninitiated 
in simple language; while Do You 
Know ?: A  Sportsman’s Quiz is an 
absorbing compilation of questions on 
sport, the answers to which are pre- 
sented in a novel manner. 


THE COMPLETE PEERAGE 

‘to great work of codifying the 

History of the House of Lords and 
all its Members from the Earliest Times 
—the words are those of the sub-title 
to The Complete Peerage (London, 
St. Catherine’s Press)—goes slowly on 
despite all difficulties. Preparation 
and publication of Volume X, Oak- 
ham to Richmond, was delayed not 
only by the war and the subsequent 
inaccessibility of records, but by the 
illness and death of H. A. Doubleday, 
successor of Vicary Gibbs as Chief 
Editor, 1920-41. Doubleday, who 
began as printer and publisher of this 
greatly enlarged new edition o: 
G.E.C.’s Complete Peerage, had pre- 
viously acquired such historical and 
genealogical knowledge as Editor of 





the Victoria County Histories that from 
the outset he contributed much to the 
work of editing, of which he was given 
complete charge in respect of Volumes 
V to IX. The present volume is 
described as edited by him, Geoffrey 
White and Lord Howard de Walden. 
Mr. White, who contributed articles 
to previous volumes, is the new Chief 
Editor, and is responsible for the bulk 
of the articles on the great Earldoms 
of Oxford, Pembroke and Richmond, 
which take up 220 of its thousand-odd 
pages. In the 130 pages of Appendices 
a remarkable feature is the article on 
the Norse predecessors of the Earls of 
Orkney which carries genealogy, and 
the biographical notes that are the 
most entrancing part of the series, 
back into the age of Sagas. As the 
series goes on, indeed, the accumulated 
notes (begun by Gibbs) become pro- 
gressively richer, culled from an ever- 
widening range of sources. It is as 
fascinating to browse through, as for 
historical reference it is essential to 
consult, The Complete Peerage. It is 
sold only in sets and its eventual 
completion is now assured by the 
generosity of Lord Nuffield. 


“TIME STANDING STILL ’’ 

N William Kean Seymour’s Col- 

lected Poems (Hale, 8s. 6d.) we 
journey through many phases of life 
with a mind sensitive and ripe. 
Reflection, connotation, the power to 
link time with eternity produce the 
best poems in the book. 

In the far splendour of a star 

We know what timeless souls we are, 
writes the poet ; and the same certainty 
comes to him at many a moment, as 
when he trickles sea sand through his 
fingers, or pays a visit to Kew Gardens 
or to a Kentish lane. His spirit is 
constantly open to the deeper signifi- 
cances of beauty, and rewarded by 
that sweet shock heralding creation : 

Time standing still, surrendering tome 

Beauty that otherwise would cease to be. 
This faculty also enables him to 
describe with verbal exactitude and 
inner truth aspects of 

this lovely world 
That moves and shapes us and is 
shaped by us, 

and to distil the essence from experi- 
ences common to humankind which 
finds so many a starry ideal give place 
to rueful real. Among the best of such 
poems are Weeding and The Quarrel. 
Notes of satire, tenderness and 
generous appreciation are also ably 
struck in others of these poems. 


THE NORFOLK EMANCIPATOR 
HE memoirs of Sir Thomas Fowell 
Buxton, the Norfolk squire who 

led the campaign that liberated the 
slaves of our British colonies, were 
written by his son just after his death 
a century ago. They have been 
re-published from time to time, but 
to-day the story they tell has fallen out 
of perspective and is obscured by many 
fundamental changes in our political 
outlook on the world. In Buxton the 
Liberator (Hutchinson, 16s.) Mr. R. H. 
Mottram, another proud and loyal son 
of Norfolk, brings the life of the chief 
emancipator into modern focus, 
remembering that the evils whose 
basis is the denial of human liberty 
have achieved a vast resurgence in 
these days, and in many parts of the 
world are still unscotched. 

The racial tyranny of a century 
ago had its roots in an_ historic 
economy. The tyrannies of to-day and 
yesterday are rooted in _ political 
theory and military expediency— 
military being now a word of universal 
implications. Both, as Mr. Mottram 
writes, still require a wide measure of 
racial, political and cultural regula- 
tions for resettlement if they are to be 
permanently overcome. It is worth 


while then to follow Buxton’s great 
achievement and to compare the 
problems of his time with those of 
to-day. Mr. Mottram has succeeded 
not only in doing so but in writing a 
compact and interesting biography of 
one of the most dominating figures of 
his political time. W. E. B. 


AMERICAN GARDENING 

ISS B. R. BUXTON’S Begonias 

and How to Grow Them (Oxford 
University Press, 12s. 6d.) will be wel- 
comed in this country. Ninety of its 
150 pages are devoted to descriptions 
and historical details of the numerous 
species and varieties. It is interesting 
to note that it is only the winter- 
flowering types which attract Ameri- 
can growers. ; 

Grapes and Wines from Home 
Vineyards, by V. P. Hedrick (Oxford 
University Press, 18s.), makes interest- 
ing if thirsty reading. Only the 
second part of the book, which deals 
with the making of wines, is likely to 
be of practical value to British readers. 

Trees, Shrubs and Vines for the 
North-eastern United States, by George 
Graves (Oxford University Press, 15s.), 
is a well-produced and finely illus- 
trated volume. To readers in this 
country its appeal is problematical. 

Mr. W. E. Shewell-Cooper’s A BC 
of Gardening (English Universities’ 
Press, 4s. 6d.) is yet another attempt 
to put a quart into a pint pot. Or 
should one say a gallon? The informa- 
tion offered is sound, but the art and 
craft of gardening cannot be com- 
pressed into 260 small pages. There 
are numerous illustrations in line, 
half-tone and colour. D. T. MacF. 


THE STRUCTURE OF OUR 
SCENERY 

HERE are many reasons for 

regarding the science of geology as 
a branch of knowledge which can con- 
tinue almost endlessly to enhance our 
understanding and enjoyment of the 
world we live in. The most obvious, 
however, lies in the fact that the 
structural picture it gives us of the 
earth’s crust below us and around us 
explains in so satisfactory a way to 
the intelligence the beauty (or other- 
wise) and certainly the variety of our 
scenery. It is the best part of a century 
now since Sir Archibald Geikie wrote 
his Scenery of Scotland, and Lord 
Avebury followed it with his Scenery 
of England and Wales. 

The science which sought 
among other things to interpret the 
characteristic forms of landscape has 
developed much since then. Many 
discoveries have been made and many 
new interpretations accepted. Such 
men as Jukes-Brown, J. E. Marr, 
W. W. Watts and Sir Halford 
Mackinder have brought geological 
stratigraphy, topography and scenic 
variety into focus. And though their 
books were accurate and informative 
enough when they were written, they 
are now certainly out of print, and to 
a certain extent out of date. There 
has been badly wanted for many 
years, in fact, such a book as Dr. 
Dudley Stamp’s Britain’s Structure and 
Scenery (Collins, 16s.) which has just 
appeared in the New Naturalist series. 

Never has a better selected col- 
lection of photographs (both in colour 
and black-and-white) been assembled 
with all the skilfully prepared maps 
and diagrams needed to relate them 
to the text. It is not always easy for 
the geologist to be sure how far such 
a book may be above the general 
reader’s head. In this case there can 
be no doubt as to the appeal of the 
illustrations or the lucidity of the 
expositions. The book is not only 
a first-rate text book of British strati- 
graphy, but really fulfils its intended 
function of stimulating intelligent 
interest ‘‘in the enquiring spirit of the 
old naturalist.” K. §. 
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Welcome to terra firma — and now for the Customs. Have 
you anything to declare? No tobacco? No cigarettes? 
No perfume? Nothing? Then you obviously need a gin 
and Votrix — the finest custom of them all. Remember 
the name Votrix— it is the vermouth produced from 


delicious wine and blended in the old traditional way with 


aromatic herbs — and call for it at all happy landings. 


VOTRIX VERMOUTH 


SWEET ©) = OR DRY 


Produced and bottled by Vine Products Ltd., Kingston, Surrey 





First ffrr...now the Decola... the 

new Decca electric record reproducer that reveals for the first time the 
living music of full frequency range recording in all its perfection. The whole 
mighty onslaught of the world’s greatest orchestras . . . ringing brass pulsing with 
life... a drum roll, wide, deep, dramatic, challenging . . . every intonation of a 
finely sung aria precisely defined . . . every whisper of every instrument . . . every 
note and every overtone vibrantly alive. Here in the Decola is our promise fulfilled, 
the full perfection of Decca ff rr living music can now be heard in your own home. 


Music lovers are invited to write to us for full details and photo- 
graphs of this new and revolutionary Decca instrument. 


living music 


The Decca Record Company, Limited, London, England 
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ANALYSIS OF THE 
NOVEL 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


ISS PHYLLIS BENTLEY has 
M written a pamphlet of but 
41 pages that seems to me to 
be of great interest—importance, even 
—alike to the reader and the writer of 
fiction. It is called Some Observations 
On the Art of Narrative (Home and 
Van Thal, 5s.), and in it Miss Bentley 
tries, with remarkable success I think, 
to show us just what it is that a 
novelist does in order to attract and to 
gain the interest of his readers. By 
this I do not mean what he does in the 
way of devising a “‘plot,’’ of selecting 
interesting characters and _ setting 
them in interesting situations; I mean 
what he does in the way of using 
words as the tools of his trade. 


THREE STRANDS 

I suppose I should be ashamed to 
confess that I have not read Percy 
Lubbock’s The Craft of Fiction. Any- 
way, I have not read it, and I do not 
know how far Miss Bentley’s analysis 
goes beyond what Lubbock’s did. But 
I must say this: that, having myself 
written some hundreds of thousands 
of words of fiction, using always the 
conventional and traditional method, 
I had never been consciously aware of 
the threefold nature of fictional nar- 
rative which Miss Bentley elaborates. 
I speak of the conventional and 
traditional method, and by that I 
mean the method used by almost 
every novelist from Fielding to 
Virginia Woolf. With Mrs. Woolf, as 
Miss Bentley recognises, there was 
a break in the tradition, and of this 
more will be said later. 

The three strands which Miss 
Bentley is able to disengage from 
every traditional novel are what she 
calls description, scene and summary. 
These may here and there blend into 
one another, but they are what makes 
every novel. 

SCENE AND DESCRIPTION 

“Deseription”’ hardly needs defi- 
nition. It merges into ‘‘scene’’ when 
a human being appears. There need 
be no pause, no hiatus, between the 
one and the other. Miss Bentley gives 
us this from Jane Eyre: ‘‘The moon 
was set, and it was very dark; Bessie 
carried a lantern, whose light glanced 
on wet steps and gravel road.’’ Up to 
the semi-colon, the passage is descrip- 
tion; once Bessie appears, it is a scene. 
This is a brief and telling instance. 
The good novelist knows how to merge 
description and scene with the maxi- 
mum of effect, and no reader of fiction 
needs to be told how wearying some 
writers can be when they allow 
description to run away with them. 
To compare fiction with the theatre : 
description can be likened to the stage 
which may represent a moor or a 
kitchen, a battlefield or a railway 
dining-car, or a city office or a snow- 
clad mountain, but, whatever it may 
represent may, by its very appear- 
ance, ‘“‘describe’’—we do not want to 
wait too long for “‘scene’’ to begin with 
the coming of the actor. I think the 
most masterly combination of scene 
and description in English fiction is 
Dickens’s account of the storm in 
David Copperfield. 

The third and last ingredient of 
which Miss Bentley takes account is 
what she calls ‘“‘summary.’’ She gives 


us another example from Jan: Eyy: 
‘We appeared to travel over hi adreqs 
of miles. ... We passed throug}: evera| 
towns, and in one, a very lar e one 
the coach stopped; the hors 
taken out, and the passengers : 
to dine. I was carried into < inn” 
Up to the word “towns,” his js 
summary ; thenceforward it pa: ‘es into 
“scene.” 

This narrative medium com. 
pounded of nothing but desc: iption, 
scene and summary, gives the nr >velist 
however indirectly he may us< it, the 
power to comment on the tale that is 
unfolding. There is no space ere to 
give examples from Miss Bentley of 
how this may be done—crucely by 
early novelists, more and more subtly 
by later ones; until finally the right o 
comment, in however indirect a 
fashion, was abdicated by Virginia 
Woolf and her successors. It was Mrs 
Woolf’s opinion and practice that 
fiction should be “‘scene’’ only: no 
description, no summary, no com- 
ment. A novel should be nothing but 
a record of “specific moments’”’ as they 
fell upon a specific receptive conscious- 
ness. In short, a novelist must not 
shape a narrative as a potter shapes 
clay; he must record the fluctuating 
stream of impression through a mind 


READERS’ PREFERENCE 


Some may think that Miss Bent- 
ley exaggerates when she says that 
this amounts to nothing less than “ the 
history of the change in the English 
social attitude. A study of the tran- 
sition might well illuminate the 
sociology of 250 years of the English 
world.”” I think myself that this is 
the truth—up to a point. And the 
point is this: that I do not think the 
accession to the ranks of the Dorothy 
Richardson - Virginia Woolf - James 
Joyce school of fiction-writing 1s 
numerous enough or powerful enough 
to permit us to deduce from it that 
there has been any profound “ change 
in the English social attitude.’ I am 
convinced that (leaving out of «ccount 
the vast army that reads nothing but 
dope fiction) ninety-nine rea ‘ers in 
a hundred still prefer the shaped 
narrative which could not exi:* with- 
out giving the novelist his p: wer to 
comment on human life. 

In these columns, when re ‘iewing 
books by and about Virginia Woolf, 
I have said more than on © why 
I think most readers consen to the 
attitude expressed in the fan 1s last 
sentence of Vanity Fair: the  titude 
which admits that the nov list 1 
a puppet-master who shapes t © game 
according to his own will. I s ll say 
it again. 


MORAL VALUES 


Whatever the cynical or ti : light 
minded may say about it, the © is 
most hearts, however dim and «_erlaid 
it may be, a consciousness >f, al 
acceptance of, moral values. © 1¢re's 
a belief that, however hard it ay be 
to justify a faith in values as 01 looks 
around this wicked world, va. :es 4° 
exist and are operative. What nakes 
it difficult to hold this belief : that 
often enough, they do not appe? * tobe 
operative within a given life « evel 
within the life of a few gener..tions 
We may believe that wickedne's will 
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in the long run meet its doom, but we 
see the wicked flourish, We may 
pelieve that “pride goeth before a fall 
and a haughty spirit before destruc- 
tion,’ but we see the proud man take 
his pride unhumbled to the grave and 
the haughty live and die unabashed. 
Most of us are not historically-minded 
enough to know that, in the long run— 
which may be centuries while our 
feeble minds can think only in decades 
_the milis of God do grind exceeding 
small. here may be a long gap 
between. the greedy rape of the soil 


and the dust-bowl, but it is a gap 
filled none the less with moral as well 
as phys cal inevitability. 

Ths is a great truth about life, 
but it . not a truth whose operation 
can, a rule, be observed in the 
course asingle life. But the novelist, 
go lon as he is permitted to be 
a shan: and not a mere recorder, can 
make be observed in the course of 
a littl ime. By doing some violence 
tothe tual probable course of things, 
he ca duce cosmic events to a size 
which hows great operations con- 
tracte to a span. Against normal 
proba. ity, he can, if he pleases, show 


us “ ue victorious, villainy van- 
’ and the greater the novelist 


quish 

the this will seem to be against 
norm: »robability, and the more his 
book ll satisfy something that is 


deep * d valid in us. 


T E NEW TECHNIQUE 


\ s Bentley wonders whether the 


new t' anique of fiction will “remain 
a bran-h only, or will the whole tree- 
trunk »end in that direction?’’ For 
myseli. I see small evidence of its 
doing so. Used by a brilliant and 
iridesc_nt mind like Virginia Woolf’s, 


apable of enchanting results; 
udder to think of the banality 


it wa 
but I 


and boredom that could come from its 
use by a mind whose own reaction to 
what she called ‘‘atoms of conscious- 


ness’’ was less brilliant than her own. 
An “atom of consciousness,’’ after all, 
takes its shape and texture and shine 
from what goes out to receive it. Not 
many receiving sets have the butterfly 
antenne of Mrs. Woolf’s. 

“Or,” asks Miss Bentley ‘‘—and 
this is perhaps more probable and 
more desirable—will the brilliant new 
conception of recording life through 
moments of consciousness be added to, 
merged with, the former technique, 
enriching both ?’’ 

I do not see how this can happen. 
The point lies in that phrase ‘‘ record- 
ing life.’’ Is the novelist a recorder or, 
as I have suggested he should be at his 
best, a shaper, a creator? The differ- 
ence seems to me to be that which lies 
between the sculptor working his clay 
or marble into the similitude of his 
vision and those who seek “natural 
objects’’—a stone of curious form, 
a stick amusingly contorted—and in 
the contemplation of these find their 
Satisfaction. 


THE FUTURE 


The very brilliance of Mrs. Woolf's 
wayward and vagrant success is bound 
—perhaps to their undoing—to give 
her imitators. Let those of them who 
have a tenth of her equipment be 
welcomed as enrichers of our experi- 
ence; but it is my guess that, for the 
Most part, the future of the novel lies 


with ‘he traditionalists. That is not 
to say that it will not see change, but 
the change will be growth from a root 
whose validity is attested by the 
Super> harvests that thence have 
Sprul.; to beautify its boughs. 

i gree with Miss Bentley that the 
Tadi 


onal equipment of the novelist 


-* highly civilised tool.’ Its 
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advantage over the tool of the new 
method is that it permits even a 
novelist whose equipment is not bril- 
liant to do at any rate a tolerable job 
of work. The new method, as I have 
suggested, is utterly dependent for its 
success on the quality of mind that 
uses it; and the availability of the 
product to the public is dependent on 
the number of minds qualified to 
receive it. These are not many. It 
may be arguable that, few as they are, 
these are all we need concern our- 
selves with. For me, I am not so 
eclectic as all that. I can hardly 
imagine what ‘“‘atoms of conscious- 
ness’’ might have impinged—to take 
a case at random—on the mind of 
Conan Doyle. As it is, I am prepared 
to thank him for some excellent yarns. 


NEW POEMS 


T is customary for reviewers to 
greet a first collection of verse with 
the faint praise implied in the adjec- 
tive “‘promising’’; that might have 
been the epithet to apply to the con- 
tents of Against the Sun (Fortune 
Press, 6s.) had Mr. James Walker left 
out of it his later poems and particu- 
larly those included in the first section 
“In the Desert.’” These are mature 
work, witness Portrait and Back- 
ground, with its exquisite presen- 
tation of the boy: 
Belligerent and brave with happiness, 
Whose laughter cooled the sun, and 
slaked like water 
Our parching spirit; 
strength was shade ; 
Yet who was warmth and kindliness 
and comfort ; 
Who brought the firelight and the 
fields of home 
Into the desert’s alien evening silence; 
Whom death did not appal nor stupefy 
Since life was all his theme, the 
singing blood. 
Libyan Cove and Libyan Valley will 
surely live among the essential beauty 
that has been pressed out of human 
hearts by the weight of war. 

This is not to say that the rest of 
the book, which includes that gem 
Avalon, is negligible; very far from 
it. Readers of Country LIFE must 
remember Mr. Walker as one whose 
gift it is to draw in verse the loveli- 
ness of England. His earlier work 
proved him a singer worthy of an 
audience, his later work proves him 
a poet and one whom those who care 
for the future of English letters may 
find of more than present interest. S. 


one whose 


A NEGRO VIEW OF AFRICA 


SLANDA GOODE ROBESON has 
already written a notable book 
about her famous husband—Paul 
Robeson, Actor. Some years ago she 
began to study for a doctor’s degree in 
anthropology, and as part of her field 
work decided to go to Africa to investi- 
gate the truth of the story that the 
African mind is ‘primitive’? and not 
to be understood without long years of 
study. The results of this enterprise 
include a new book, African Journey 
(Gollancz, 9s.) in which Mrs. Robeson 
gives a vivid description of her travels 
through South Africa, Kenya, Uganda 
and the Congo. She visited places as 
far apart spiritually as the notorious 
Jerry Street district of Cape Town, 
the Negro College of Alice, the 
compounds of the Jo’burg mines, 
and the courts of native kings. 

Mrs. Robeson answers the 
problem she set out to solve by her 
description of the thoughtfulness and 
intelligence, and the political awareness 
which she reports among educated 
Negroes everywhere. It is quite clear 
that no white visitor could have had 
her privileges or experiences. In the 
native huts of Uganda, it is to be 
noted, she found a far higher standard 
of living than the majority of Negroes 
enjoy in the “‘civilised’”’ areas of the 
South African Union. W. E. B. 
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TRANS WORLD AIRLINE | 


WINGS AGAINST THE SKY 
Skilful piloting, the 


experience in air transportation accompany you as your TWA _ Star- 


most modern equipment, and twénty years of 


j These are the factors which make 
el and TWA the way to fly. 


Service authorised between: 
UNITED STATES NEWFOUNDLAND 
IRELAND - FRANCE - SWITZERLAND 
ITALY * GREECE - EGYPT - PALESTINE 
TRANS-JORDAN IRAQ 
ARABIA * OMAN °- INDIA - PORTUGAL 
SPAIN * ALGERIA * TUNISIA °- 
BURMA INDO-CHINA CHINA. 


SAUDI 


LIBYA 





FOR INFORMATION apply to your Travel Agent or:— 
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229/231 


WORLD AIRLINE 


TWA AGENCY LTD. 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.|I 
Telephone: REGent 32/1! 

















UNIOR 


TITEL: ° 4 
Tur wlule “CriaiR 


PRICE - - £3-8-7 


Including Purchase Tax 


Obtainable from the 
Principal Stores and . 
Furnishing Houses 


6-10 CHANDOS HOUSE, 





Constructed in sturdy present day style, the 
seat is hammock slung so that the child can 
repose or sit forward without retarding natural 
body development. 

Finished in cream or pastel blue, stove 
enamelled to ensure a hard durable surface. 

The brown canvas upholstery is padded, 
attractive and of a high quality especially 
suitable for nursery use. 


Trade enquiries should be addressed to 


APPLEBY & CO. 


BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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0. What are the principles of good machine milking ? 


A. To extract the bulk quantities of the milk as 
quickly as possible. Speed of operation is essential 
for obtaining maximum yields. That is why cows, 
being creatures of habit, have to be trained accord- 
ingly and always kept up to “concert pitch’’. The 
animal should be made to realise from the very start 
that the unit is applied solely to draw her milk quick- 
ly and not just to act as a soothing teat-massage. 


FOR FAST AND SAFER MILKING 


ALFA: 


 COMBINE-RECORDER  COMBINE-RELEASER 
BUCKET PLANTS 


USE LAVALOID ¢he finest Dairy Detergent 


ALFA-LAVAL COMPANY, LTD., Great West Road, Brentford, Middx. 
"Phone: EALing 0116 (7 lines) 
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FARMING NOTES 





ARREARS OF FAR ' 
WORK 


ORTH-EAST winds in October 
N dried the land quickly so that 

farmers could press ahead 
with the autumn ploughing and culti- 
vations which were in arrears. The 
ground did not work down too kindly, 
and some of the winter oats and wheat 
have gone into a seed bed that is more 
clumpers than tilth. The disc harrows 
have done good work in breaking 
down the clods, but the ground set 
hard so quickly that the drill has left 
a good deal of the seed hardly covered. 
The drying winds have certainly 
helped the corn ricks, and even the 
tops of ricks, which were sodden by 
rain before thatch could be put on, 
have dried out nicely. 
however, will not convert sprouted 
wheat into a-millable sample. There 
is plenty of use for the non-millable 
wheat in the country at large, 
although some farmers who have no 
poultry will find themselves embar- 
rassed by an abundance of feed that 
the millers will not take because the 
sample shows more than 25 per cent. 
of sprouted grains. The farmer who 
wants to use such wheat for livestock 
feeding must get the consent of the 
local wheat committee. Otherwise, 
technically, he may find himself in 
trouble. The usual common-sense 
practice is to allow the farmer to keep 
the non-millable wheat for use on his 
own farm if he has enough livestock to 
convert it into eggs or meat. 


Dressing Corn 


WORD of warning to those who 

are using seed corn of their own 
growing may be timely. Out of the 
mess of this harvest I managed to save 
in good order a 10-acre field of wheat 
grown from seed that came direct 
from one of the seed firms. We 
threshed this last week and it yielded 
7 quarters to the acre, which was 
satisfactory. I sent the grain to a 
neighbour who has up-to-date plant, 
asking him to dress it for me with 
one of the mercurial preparations 
that prevent the spread of fungus 
diseases. He did this for me but 
gave me a warning that the moisture 
content was fully 18 per cent. and 
that it was not safe to keep dressed 
corn showing more than 18 per cent. 
moisture, as the germination might 
be affected. In my own case I have 
pushed ahead with the sowing of this 
wheat and, according to the best 
advice I can get, all should be well, 
provided that the dressed corn does 
not stand about too long before it 
goes into the ground. 


Lack of Hands 


EFORE half the potatoes in my 

district have been lifted, many 
of the Germans are on the way home 
under the repatriation scheme. For- 
tunately we managed to get ten 
Germans to help to lift our twenty 
acres and that job is now behind us. 
But the labour officer of the local 
committee tells me that he is hard 
pressed now to find the extra hands 
which farmers want for their potato- 
lifting. With cultivation so much 
behind the calendar no farmer likes 
to hold up wheat sowing by putting 
too many of his regular men on to 
the potatoes. With the disappearance 
of the Germans the presence of a 
camp of Poles and their Italian wives 
becomes the more obvious, and my 
neighbours are asking when they will 
be sent out to work and earn their 
keep. Every pair of hands is valuable 
now and in Poland they are accus- 
tomed to handling both potatoes and 
beet. As we shall be short of extra 
labour next year and afterwards, I am 
glad to hear that the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and the British Sugar Beet 
Corporation have arranged for this 


Drying winds,: 


week a demonstration of sug 
harvesters in. West Suffolk. © 
the virtues of sugar-beet lifte: 
been more impressive on pap: - 
in the field, but we can hope t! 
demonstration under official < 
will show us machines that 
this tiresome job satisfactor’ y 
economically. 


Late Hay 


OME quite useful hay w 

together in the second \ 
October. I do not say that it v 
the full virtue of June hay, bu 
be worth feeding to the dair 
How long, I wonder, is it sin: « 
making in the Southern Count es was 
in full swing so late in the ::ason? 
October haymaking is nothing extra. 
ordinary in the West of Scotland 
where they always reckon to put their 
hay in cocks with a good top to keep 
out the rain while the herbage js 
drying off. But this October hay in 
the Southern Counties was cut only 
ten days before it was carried. The 
clover on the young ley had grown 
up so strongly in the damp conditions 
of August and September that it 
really needed cutting for the sake of 
the ley as well as the chance of making 
some useful hay. 


Calf Rearing 


OST calves in this country get 

more than 40 gallons of fresh 
milk to start them off in life. This is 
the Ministry of Agriculture’s estimate, 
and our official advisers think that it 
is too much. They say that ‘when 
a calf gives full co-operation it is 
possible with the help of approved 
starters to use as little as 25-30 gallons 
of whole milk up to the time of 
weaning.’’ In my experience, allowing 
calves to suckle makes the best job 
under the care of a skilled calf-rearer 
who knows how to make one cow 
foster four calves at a time. I like to 
stick as closely as possible to Nature 
in the calf’s early days and then turn 
over to dry feeding after a month or 
a little longer. Gruel-fed calves often 
betray their upbringing. But it is the 
man or woman in charge of the calf 
rather than the type of feeding that 
really matters. Of course, in these 
days when every pint of milk is 
wanted for the human stomach, we 
must do our best to bring u» the 
calves on as little milk as possible, 
but I still say let the cow give it to 
them in Nature’s way. 
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Cropping Controls 


LTHOUGH Mr. Tom Willia: 
recognised that many { 

will not now be able to plant t 
acreage of autumn wheat whic 
have been ordered to do b 
Agricultural Committees, and 
allowed the revision of such cr ping 
directions where the farmer < plies 
to his Committee, the Ministry © still 
prosecuting farmers who transgr s the 
cropping control orders. One o hese 
is the Buckwheat and Canary; Seed 
(Control of Cultivation) Order. The 
farmer who wants to grow canai_ seed 
must get a licence from his Comr ttee. 
A Lincolnshire farmer was re ‘ntly 
fined £1,500 with four m ths 
imprisonment for various offen °s 
connection with growing ap, “OXl 
mately 7 acres of canary seed w ‘10ut 
a permit. The Ministry explain that 
canary seed is of little value « cept 
for feeding to cage birds, a 1 !t 
requires for its cultivation land it sood 
condition and labour and mac! aery 
which could be used for ess atial 
human food crops. I do not «now 
what the market price of canary seed 
may be, but, judging by the ine 
inflicted in this case, it must be 
astronomically high. CINCINNA‘US. 
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ESTATE 


; Hf Trade Delegation of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist 


Ktvpublics of Russia (U.S.S.R.) 
has purchased the mansion and 83 
;eacox Heath, Hawkhurst, on 


acres Oo! 
oe Kent and Sussex border. The 
vendors are the Land and Mortgage 
Invest. ent Company, which had just 
bought ‘he property and the rest of 
the 6 acres of the estate from 
Viscou Goschen. Messrs. Knight, 
Frank .ad Rutley effected the sale of 
the wi le property, and Mr. James 
G. W.. orker acted throughout for the 
Compe vy. The mansion is to become 
ahost: lor the families of the Russian 
staff 

VY. -ount Goschen held Seacox 
Heath or some years. The mansion 
was b. it in 1871, and replaced one 
that » put up 200 years ago by John 
Grey, «no was, according to local 
histo1 “head of the Hawkhurst 
gang . smugglers.” 
DEE} FOREST AND GROUSE 

MOORS SOLD 

phe deer forest of East Rhidor- 

r 10,000 acres in Wester Ross 
with use moor and trout and sal- 
mon hing, has been sold. The 


agent. Ir. C. W. Ingram, has also sold 
the e stern part of the estate of 


Arndi: », about 2,700 acres, close to 
Craige achie, Banffshire. This estate, 
incluc 1g the house, known as Manse- 
field, » ith fishing in the Fiddich, was 
bough’ by a client of Mr. W. G. Millar. 


STCNE FROM OLD CASTLE 


D‘ ‘HEAD LODGE, near Shaftes- 
bury, an early 18th-century 
house incorporating stone taken from 
the Old Wardour Castle, has been sold 
with 25 acres, by Messrs. James 
Styles and Whitlock and Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley. The lat- 
ter firm has disposed of an estate of 
88 acres at Beaconsfield, to a client of 
Messrs. Hetherington and Secrett. It 
is Wilton Place, and the house was 
designed in 1923, by Mr. M. S. Ward. 

A recent note regarding an estate 
near Criccieth should have stated that 
the price realised for the lake and 
adjacent land was £2,700, not £22,700. 


HOTEL PROPERTY 


ROM time to time, indeed very 

often, correspondents ask ‘Can 
I buy a moderately sized hotel, what 
is the probable cost, and what are the 
prospects?”” As a rule it transpires 
that the enquirers have had no experi- 
ence in conducting hotels, and that 
their available capital is much too 
small to afford any likelihood of suc- 
cess. Hotel-keeping is a very special- 
ised business, not easy for those with 
experience and command of substan- 
tialfunds. In the prevailing conditions 
it is harder than ever, and a good 
many hotels are coming into the 
market. The holiday-maker this year, 
temembering the much _ increased 
tarifis, may suppose that it is a 
remunerative business, but he hardly 
realises the difficulty of getting equip- 
ment and its high cost, and the 
greatly enhanced expense of staffing 
any establishment. Everywhere the 
larger hotels have been requisitioned, 
and a single well-known company 
still has four of its large hotels out of 
its control owing to requisition. These 
are the Hotel Metropole at Blackpool, 
the Empire Hotel at Bath, the Bushey 
Hall Hotel in outer London and the 
South-Western Hotel, Southampton. 
Two hotels that have been freed from 
Tequisition this year are the Grand at 
Scarborough and the Grand at 
Brighton, and the work of recondition- 
ing them for reopening involves an 
outlay far exceeding the sum allowed 
a ccmpensation. The Valley of the 


Rocks Hotel, at Lynton, has been 
disposed of at a loss, and a loss has 
also been sustained by the sale of the 
Granville Hotel, Ramsgate., The last- 
named was severely damaged by a 


bomb. In giving the details above 
set forth concerning their hotels, 


Messrs. Spiers and Pond emphasise 
the obstacles which bureaucratic con- 
trol of labour, materials and commo- 
dities oppose to hotel-keepers who 
wish to renovate their establishments 
and provide satisfactory service. 


REQUISITIONED PREMISES 
UNUSED 

PECULIARITY of the position 

regarding requisitioned premises 
is that the authorities, though retain- 
ing a hold on them for one reason or 
another or no reason at all, seem to 
have no use for them. The amount of 
accommodation still subject to the 
blighting influence of requisition is 
surprisingly large, and the necessity 
for retaining it is apparently small or 
non-existent. What then is the 
explanation of the resultant depriva- 
tion of the owners’ rights to the 
immediate return to them of what 
they have mostly surrendered under 
the compulsion of war-time require- 
ments? Very largely the continuance 
of requisitioning is attributable not to 
any further need for the premises for 
the purposes for which they were 
originally seized, but to an official 
arrangement that what was taken for 
a special purpose may, now that that 
purpose has been fully met and done 
with, be, as it were, hawked about 
from one Department to another, 
with a view to the possibility that 
some sort of fresh official use can be 
found for the premises. The transfer 
of premises in that way involves an 
indefinite tenure of property in a way 
that technically, at any rate, deprives 
an owner of an element of his funda- 
mental rights over it. 


TENURE OR PURCHASE? 

T may be suggested that if the 

fresh uses that may be found for 
premises are really essential the proper 
course would be to exercise powers of 
compulsory purchase. The proprietors 
would thereby ascertain the finality of 
their interest in the property, and 
would have a certain amount of 
capital for other purposes. But this 
is not a completely satisfactory 
expedient, inasmuch as a good many 
owners are averse to parting with 
their property : they want to resume 
occupation of it, and well they know 
that the effect of official Orders and 
the arbitrary artificiality of the basis 
of valuation may mean an actual and 
substantial loss to them. The pre-war 
principle of compensation for compul- 
sory purchase was payment of the 
value as between a willing vendor and 
a willing purchaser. There was no 
question of what was the assumed 
value at a certain date, or of adjusting 
the valuation by the addition of a 
prescribed percentage. 

Apart from the foregoing con- 
siderations there is another, the 
fact that if a property is surrendered 
the use, or often more accurately the 
misuse of it, during requisition must 
necessitate an outlay in reinstatement 
far exceeding whatever payment may 
be received by the owner. Another 
considerable cause of loss lies in the 
deterioration of furniture that was 
hurriedly removed from premises at 
the time of requisitioning. Enemy 
action and fires have made inroads 
on the furniture and equipment of 
premises. No compensation can ever 
fully cover the loss by breakage and 
other damage. 

ARBITER. 
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MASSEY-HARRIS Drills bring these advantages: Positive 
Precision Seeding—Convenient Operation, saving Time and 
Effort—Built Sturdy and Strong for Tractor Work—Roomy 
Grain Box cuts down Refilling Time—Maximum Clearance 


Lift. 


MASSEY-HARRIS No. 30 Tractor Drills (16-20 row) 


are equipped with Oil Bath Gear Drive, minimising wear 







Seed Drills : 13 row Hand-Life. 
Combined Seed and Manure Drills: 


and ensuring longer life. 
16, 20, 24 and 28 row Self-Lift. 


13 row Hand-Life. 
15 and 20 row Self-Lift. ‘ 
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INVESTMENT - 


HIGHEST Y!ELDERS OF 4 PER CENT 
MILK AT LOWEST FEEDING COSTS. 


AYRSHIRES ARE ALWAYS AN 


NEVER A 


GAMBLE. 





THERE ARE MORE ATTESTED 


AYRSHIRES THAN ANY OTHER 


BREED IN BRITAIN. 










































































































































































Information from 
HUGH BONE, Secretary 
Ayrshire Cattle Herd Book Society 
1 RACECOURSE ROAD, 
AYR - - SCOTLAND 
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(Below) A jacket and dress in 

golden beige Scotch tweed neatly 

banded on poc ket and waist. Louis 
Levy from the Bon Marché 


A 


PHOTOGRAPH: ANTHONY BUCKLEY 


WEEDS remain streamlined when they are suits—nothing 
else really ever looks smart—but the severe up-and-down 
silhouette is broken in various subtle ways, by revers that 
merge into a yoke or pockets, by padding under the hip-pockets, 
by a gentle slope on raglan sleeves. Jackets are longer and nipped 
at the waist very slightly following the prevailing line of the 
winter silhouette. Skirts are longer, gored or straight and wrap 
around. The unpressed pleats and the bunchy effects have vanished ; 
padding on the shoulders has been reduced and the top-heavy look 
of the wide squared shoulder banished or replaced by the lumber 
jacket sleeve, the sleeve that is set in with a square underneath to 
give ease of movement and a seam running right along the top, or 
the plain sleeve put in with merest indication of padding. 
Attractive suits in rough homespuns are saddle-stitched with 
a rounded curve to the bottom of the jacket and straight skirt, as 
Creed shows them in pale pastels or in shadow stripes with a lot of 


Jaeger’s tweed checked in blue, plum and 
oatmeal with a hood that drops down and 


makes a cowl collar 


PHOTOGRAPH: ANTHONY BUCKLEY 


Beige homespun tweed saddlestitched 
black. Note the shirt collar and seam; : 
fronts to jacket. Sylvia Mills 


detail on pocket and lapel. A new designer, Sylvia Mills, is cuttin 
her tweeds to fit like a glove without a centre seam at the bac 
and with smooth, apparently seamless fronts. She darts the wai: 
to give the nipped look, moulds the whole jacket sleekly by mo 
darts and inset bands. Jaeger likes smooth herring-bone tweeds 

glorious shades of mustard and tangerine for town tweed suits th 
have the cutaway petal fronts on jacket and skirt usually reserv: 
for facecloth and velours. Their cummerbund tweed skirts a 
novel, gay-looking and very easy to wear. 

Tweed coats are exuberant in colour and line, nipped at t! 
waist, full of unpressed pleats, sometimes with sloping shoulde 
and billowing raglan sleeves, sometimes hooded. There is a lot 
back interest—deep box or inverted pleats are held in by a he 
belt, a flaring back will hang like a cape from a brief yoke, co. 
and fichu collars break the slender lines of tweeds that mould t! 
figure. Colours are bright—mustard and canary yellow, terr 
cotta and tangerine, violet for the solid colours; blue, plum, cand 
pink and chestnut combined for checks or leaf greens, with cor 
and yellow. The moulded coats with fichu and cowl collars ai 
often in muted shades of pink and clear bracken brown, mist 
blue, a peachy pink, a lavender grey and the shade for which eac 
designer has his own name—winter white, oyster, off-white, mush 
room. 

The Jaeger collection glows with colour, and tweeds are use 
in some dashing new ways. A check evening skirt, wide an 
circular, is swept up to one side and held on the hipline like th: 
riding habits worn by eloping heroines in the old comedies. It is 
shown with Jaeger’s new woollen jumper, revolutionary in design. 
with a seam running over the shoulder and along the top of the 
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This example is taken 
from Gorringes collection 
of sumptuous models in 


quality Furs 


Frederick Gorringe, Limited 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE RD. 
LONDON S.W.l 


Two minutes from Victoria Station 
’Phone : VICtoria 6666 




















For the 
COLDER DAYS 


PILE FABRIC 


Bronze Seal Pile Fabric Swagger Coat 
with a quilted lining throughout 
Hip Sizes: 34 to 44 £19 10 0 
tweeds 46 to 50 £22 10 0 


exclusive 


Personal Shoppers only. 


| ether olin: UTD. 


Oxford St. & Regent St. m1. 


SAUCHIEHALL 5S F 
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(Left) Sports belt from Lilly- 


whites with 
red 


three-quarter dolman sleeve. Sleeves and neckline 
are bordered with a narrow band of webbing to hold 
them trimly to neck and arm, and it is a jumper that 
can be worn by day with suits, or for dinner and 
look chic. Another exciting item in the Jaeger col- 
lection is the cape shaped like a Bedouin’s worn over 
a tweed suit. Jackets are cut with loose easy arm- 
holes obtained by a square inlet under the arm or 
zig-zag seaming running down either side to the waist- 
line. Shoulder seams continue along over the tops 
of the sleeve to the wrist. 


HE sports clothes are equally interesting. Smooth-surfaced 

tweeds in a self-herring-bone weave make splendid golfing 
outfits composed of lumber jackets and gored skirts that button 
down the front with a fly fastening. These lumber jacket tops are 
worn over cashmere or fine woollen, round-necked sweaters, navy 
under chamois yellow, or Jaeger’s favourite winter combination of 
canary yellow with terra-cotta. The outfit could not be more 
practical, or becoming. For shooting, there is a wonderful brown 
tweed Norfolk jacket with nigger suéde yoke and pockets. For winter 
sports, duster-checked waterproof hooded jackets are shown over 
waterproofed ski trousers in gabardine or tweed. Hooded sweaters 
in ribbed cashmere and brushed wool lumber jackets are designed 
primarily for winter sports and are equally useful in the country here. 

Tweed appeared for Jaeger housecoats—housecoats designed 
with tops cut like the dolman sweater only crossing over in front 
and showing a modest bare V at the throat, and skirts wide, 
gored and checked. A dazzling mustard yellow tweed top, 
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soft and fine as swansdown, is shown with a skirt 
checked in burnished brown and green. A black 
housecoat in a woollen that looks like a jersey but jg 
actually a crépe has the back composed 0! foyr 
gathered panels of brilliant colours set in frora the 
waist. The colours are tangerine, begonia pi k, ice 
blue and lime, and the sleeves are lined and i irneq 
back with the same four exotic shades. ¢ acks 
cardigan jackets, waistcoats, shorts and ski: s are 
tailored slickly in Bedford cord all to mat: i ang 
make an interchangeable outfit for ou 
or dining indoors in cold weather. . 
Jaeger Show, held to celebrate the reo 
of their blitzed shop in Sloane Street 
outfit was terra-cotta worn with a canary 
sweater, a lovely warm-looking winter combi 

The useful odd tweed skirts are sun-ray = cated 
(so that there is nothing to be bulky over the rucia| 
line from waist to hips) and smartest when t! cy are 
check in mixed colours. Tweed lumber jack: ts are 
good for the country; so are three-quarter ‘2ngth 
tweed jackets, newest when the pockets ar inlet 
into the side seams, the sleeves raglan and the ronts 
fastening with a double row of buttons to a turn. 
down collar. P. Joyce REy: otps, 


green, yellow and 
strappings 


Loors, 
the 
ning 
this 
allow 
ition, 


Revelation _ pigskin 
bag with a_ purse 
fastening thonged in 
nigger and adjustable 
handle 


(Right) Russet re- 

versed calf bootees, 

lined with sheepskin 

and studded with gold. 
Dolcis 





(in a _ closed envelope) 
2-10, Tavistock Street, 


must 


CROSSWORD No. 874 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 
reach 
Covent Garden, 
first post on Thursday, October 31, 1946 
Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 


ACROSS 
1 and 4. Are we to assume firm behaviour? (7,7 
9. It wets the wheels (11) 
11 and 12. Sober livery (4, 4) 
13. Enlarge (anagr.) (7) 
. “Yet did I never breathe its pure —— 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and 
bold’’—Keats (6) 


“Crossword No. 874, Country LIFE, 
London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the 





Many changes have taken place 
since George III was King, not 
only in the design and style of 
clocks and watches, but also in the 
methods of making them. 


A hundred and fifty odd years ago, 
Camerer Cuss made clocks and 
watches by hand and for many 
generations their skilled craftsmen 
continued manufacturing, i.e., 
making by hand, good clocks and 
watches. 


With the introduction of machinery 
of almost incredible precision manu- 
facture became mechanized, and an 
ever increasing diversity of makes, 
designs and qualities became avail- 
able. Some good, some suitable, 
some both, some neither. 


To discriminate between the best 
that can be made and the worst 
that can be sold is becoming more 





. Often the only means of entry (6) 

. Virgin snows (6) 

. Poetic situation of 8 (6) 

. Who led for a change? Perhaps the wolf did 
6 

K The iis for which an entrance fee usually 
has to be paid (6) 

. Bedtime harbinger (7) 

and 30. A summons from the Pope? (4, 4) 

. Has it a population of bootnecks? (11) 

and 33, Full house at the congress (7, 7) 


DOWN 
. What too many cars do to the arteri«! roads 


(7) 
. It was the thing for Hamlet (4) 
3. There’s no threading it on the Embankment 





(6) 
. “Laid —— 
In body and become a living soul”’ : 
—Wordsx orth (6) 
. Cape or part of one (4) 
. It was presented as a bill (7) 
. Like an American in the Far East (5) 
. Keeping their creases or not show! 
(7, 4) 
. It provides music from the wings (1! 
3. Dangler (anagr.) (7) 
. I'm green from the diet (7) 
and 18. For a man without regular « 
ment (3, 3) 
. Surely not a sign of dejection in th 
(3, 4 


22. Fine words in a root formation (7) 


nploy- 


camel 








difficult. 


Name 


24. It is handy for the flicks (6) 
. There are no pies for him in the Pott: 





(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 


Consult Camerer Cuss and let their 
experience ensure your getting a 
clock or watch best suited to your 


Address 


26. Sounds a mixed kind of club (6) 
29. What the ewes do at lambing time (4 
30. High and by (4) 











purse and purpose. SOLUTION TO No. 873. 


N The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of October 18, will be announced next week. 
ACROSS.—1, Fairford; 5, Casual; 9, Rudeness; 10, Spotty; 11, Stallion; 
12, Refuel; 14, Admonishes; 18, Left-handed; 22, Gossip; 23, Marriage; 
24, Apollo; 25, Stranger; 26, Saturn; 27, Presence. 


The winner of Crossword No. : 


Mrs. Frank Smith, 
19, Hose Side Road, 





CAMERER CUSS 


Clocks ‘Watches (fewelleri, 
NEW OXFORD STREET - LONDON - W.CI 





DOWN.—1, Forest; 2, Indian; 3, Finale; 4, Responding; 6, Apple-pie; 
7, Untaught; 8, Loyalist; 13, Covenanter; 15, Elegiacs; 16, Offshoot; 
17, Thriller; 19, Dreams; 20, Hang on; 21, Hearse. 


Wallasey, 
Cheshire. 








CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY : This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be |-ut, 


re-sold. hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the 


full retail price of 1/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condi‘ ‘on 


or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; ox affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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hung e 
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AON, 


are Beautiful Hazel Court, of 





onts fF ‘Root of All Evil’ and ‘Carnival’ 
fame, wearing a lovely Cashmere 


Set by Pringle of Scotland. 
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(7,7) UNP 1105 
“THT Dos ined 
¢ 
lf did 
sually ine 
4) 
) 
roads ' 
B: ARRI maternity ensembles are not de- 


cment signed for temporary wear only. They 
are suitable for wearing at all times, and 
are consequently most popular among 
smart young mothers and mothers-to-be. 


This exceedingly becoming and useful 
afternoon dress, is a Barri maternity 
any? model designed by the White House. In 
moonlight blue, with white buttons, and 
white embroidery on collar, cuffs and 
pockets, it has a short jacket to match, and 
can be carried out in several alternative 
colour schemes. Note the slenderising 
details of both bodice and skirt. 


iploy- 


camel 


Illustrated catalogue of Maternity 
Models sent free on request. 


7 BA RRM moves 
ehtainable only at ae ie 
““) | THE WHITE | 
HOUSE [TD | MINTON 


wt ‘ 
— Se aeee & The World’s Most Beautiful China 


51.NEW BOND ST WI. ON 


Constant for a hundred and fifty years in its flawless quality 
and esthetic leadership, Minton China inevitably found 
widespread and gratifying welcome. With peace restored, 
Minton is equally assured of further happy conquests, wher- 
ever there is taste to delight, eye to enchant, culture to satisfy. 











MINTONS LTD 2 STOKE-UPON-TRENT : EST. 1793 
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Rapt in the makebelieve world before you, maybe you haven’t noticed that 
your escort’s eyes are wandering from the stage . . . or are you well aware that 
Yardley beauty-things have a way of turning limelight in your 

direction? Not quite a fair question, perhaps. But... 


very rewarding it is to put your best face forward ! 


Sorry, no post orders ! 


33 OLD BOND STREET 
LONOON 


Powder : five shades 4]- 
Lipstick: six shades 4/2 Refills 2/6 
Make-up Base 6/6 A 





